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Nebraska First Off 
the Springboard 


Word has just been received at the Uni- 
tarian headquarters that reservations for 
hotel accommodations for the San Fran- 
cisco conference in August for twenty- 
five people were made last week by the 
Unitarians of Nebraska. Their reservations, 
being made direct, are in addition to the 
block reservation made by the American 
Unitarian Association. 

The ‘conference runs August 24-27, 
which means that Nebraska Unitarians 
believe in doing things in good time. And 
their prompt action is a happy omen for 
the success of the conference. For if that 
state sends twenty-five representatives we 
have a hint of what other states may do. 
Now the question is: when do we hear 
from Iowa, Illinois, Ohio . . . ? 


A Penny for 
Your Thoughts 


Two cash prizes of $20 each, or two prizes 
of a week’s expenses at Star Island dur- 
ing the annual conference of the Young 
People’s Religious Union in June and July, 
are being offered by the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society for the two best temper- 
ance essays submitted before May 1, 
1939, by young people of high school and 
college age. One prize will be awarded 
to the writer of the best essay in each 
group. The writers may choose any aspect 
of the beverage alcohol problem as their 
essay topic. Some suggested subjects 
are: Can I Abstain from Drinking and Be 


Popular? Is Moderate Drinking to Be 
Commended? The Value of Total Ab- 
stinence. The Effects of Alcohol as Seen 


in the Newspapers. What Young People 
Can Do about the Drink Problem in Their 
Community. Should Liquor Advertising 
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Be Stopped? Is It Better to Try to Con- 
trol or to Prohibit the Liquor Traffic? 

Essays should be of reasonable length. 
The judges will take into consideration 
such points as: intelligent treatment of 
the topic, convincingness of the points and 
arguments, reliability of the facts and 
statements used, interest, clearness, and 
suitability for publication. Essays should 
be written in a style which young people 
will like, since the winning papers are 
usually printed and circulated among 
young people. 

Further inquiries concerning the con- 
test should be sent to the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society, Rev. William H. Gysan, 
secretary, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
All essays should be sent to this address 
not later than midnight of April 30, 1939. 


Dr. F. M. Eliot to Be 
Chautauqua Chaplain 


All Unitarians, and especially those who 
attend Chautauqua, will be interested to 
know that Dr. Frederick May Eliot, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, has been invited, and has accepted 
the invitation, to be one of the chaplains 
at Chautauqua this summer. Dr. Eliot will 
be on the program the week of July 9. 
We hope many Unitarians and Univer- 
salists will plan on being at Chautauqua 
that week. We are expecting a wonderful 
season this summer. Advance notices 
show that a most unusual program is be- 
ing arranged. We have several very 
comfortable rooms for rent at the Head- 
quarters House, and the director will be 
glad to assist you in any way. 

John M. Foglesong, 
Director. 


We Join in the Shame 


The following editorial article was re- 
printed from The Crisis by the independent 
Methodist weekly, Zions Herald. We pass 
it on to our own readers. 

We Are Ashamed for Them 

Marian Anderson has sung in all the 
great countries of the world. More impor- 
tant than that, from the angle of American 
race prejudice, she has sung and has been 
acclaimed in the leading cities of the South, 
in their largest music halls. 

It has remained for the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, who own the one fine 
concert hall in Washington, D. C., to bar 
Marian Anderson from their stage because 
she is not white: In the capital of her own 
country, in the seat of the world’s principal 
democracy, an artist who has been called 
the greatest singer of our time must per- 
form in a small junior high school audi- 
torium because the D. A. R. rates color of 
skin above art or democracy. How Dallas, 
Tex., must be laughing—Dallas, which 
gave Miss Anderson as fine a reception as 
New York City! 

The ladies of the D. A. R. apparently 


are not capable of shame. We Negroes, 
who have been here for 819 years, whose 
ancestors fought on Boston Common, at 
Bunker Hill, and left bloody footprints 
at Valley Forge with George Washington 
—we are ashamed for them. 


On to San Francisco 


As in the past the Laymen’s League will 
take an active part in the Biennial General 
Conference of the American Unitarian 
Association to be held this year in San 
Francisco August 24-27. All laymen who 
have any prospects of being in that part 
of the country at that time are urged to 
keep these dates in mind. 

Tentative plans have already been made 
for an open meeting and dinner under the 
auspices of the League on Thursday eve- 
ning, August 24, on Treasure Island, the 
site of the World’s Fair. League officials 
and other interested laymen will gather 
for luncheon and group discussion the 
following noon at the Hotel Bellevue. 
Further details as to program and trans- 
portation plans will be announced later. 


Evening Alliance Meeting 


The Evening Alliance of Greater Boston 
will hold its March meeting on the ninth. 
Supper at 6 o’clock, business meeting at 
7.15 p. m., followed by an address by Mrs. 
H. B. Hartwell, secretary of the General 
Alliance. Subject: ‘‘The Art of Living.” 
Miss Mary W. Baker will be chairman. 
All women interested are cordially invited 
to attend. 


Lenten Services at 
Headquarters 


During Lent there is to be a series of 
six half-hour devotional services for Uni- 
tarian ministers at eleven o’clock on Mon- 
day mornings in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. The services will be in 
charge of the following: 

March 18: Dr. Charles R. Joy. 

March 20: Dr. Christopher R. Eliot. 

March 27: Rev. Dan H. Fenn. 

April 3: Dr. Frederic W. Perkins. 


Forthcoming Events 


March 10: Joint meeting of Universalist 
and Unitarian Alliances at Church of the 
Redeemer, Newark, N. J. Box lunch- 
eon. 

March 12: Sunday evening union service, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Paul H. Chapman, Lexing- 
ton, Mass. 

March 18: 11.80 a. m. Universalist and 
Unitarian Ministers’ discussion, ‘‘Obli- 
gations to Spain,’’ led by David E. Jones. 

March 81: 10.80 a. m. Annual meeting 
and spring conference of the Massa- 
chusetts Social Service Committee of 
the General Alliance, Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 
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The New York Fair and Religion 


WE PRINT in this week’s Family Circle a communica- 
tion regarding the New York Fair and religion. We 
think that the majority of our readers will enjoy its 
perusal. What its writer says we believe to be true in 
point of fact, logical in arrangement, succinct and 
euphonious in expression. 

That, we say about his letter. And about the facts 
themselves, we say, “So what?” If that sounds cynical, 
indifferent, or anything else unpleasant we must plead 
what may be called a prior prejudice. The writer of 
these lines is a survivor of the Chicago World’s Fair. 
And that enterprise, too, did something about religion. 
We forget at the moment what the peculiar contribu- 
tion consisted of. Was it a hall or a court? Oh, well, 
it does not matter now. About the only specific issue, 
action, or event we remember was that a certain small 
Christian sect which apparently had one or more 
meetings in the court, hall, or whatever it was, sent a 
dozen zealots marching into a cabaret, the majority of 
them carrying—and playing fortissimo—certain wind 
instruments fabricated out of brass. They drowned 
out the noise of the theme song (if that’s what it was— 
we confess that in this world of discourse we are out of 
our depth) and harangued the crowd. Pointing to the 
scantily clad dancer who was in the spotlight these 
zealots asked the men present if they would wish their 
sisters or wives to be doing that sort of thing. Meet- 
ing an unexpected chorus of “Yes,” they surrounded 
the dancer and walked her off to their headquarters. 
There they pleaded with her to become a Christian. 
The girl replied that she had been brought up as a 
church-goer, would like to be a Christian, but wished 
to earn enough money to put herself through college. 
She remarked that when she had done that she would 
again take up the matter of religion. She was released. 

That sounds fantastic but it is all literally true— 
the story was telephoned from the grounds to a Chicago 
morning paper, was written up and then withheld from 
publication for fear it would offend too many readers. 

Well, now that we have told the story, we our- 
selves do not quite know what bearing it has on the 
matter of the New York Fair and religion. Perhaps 
it shows that a Fair cannot encourage too much de- 
nominational self-expression, because the lunatic 
fringe denominations will inevitably take the greatest 
advantage of it. 

On the other hand, while Fairs are “nonprofit” 
organizations in one sense they are emphatically com- 
mercial organizations. The Chicago Fair met very 
severe criticism for the ruthlessly commercial manner 
in which it was run. It was charged that Negroes 
were denied concession privileges, that many of the 
sideshows were of a disgusting nature, that in places 


like “The Streets of Paris” nudity and seminudity were 
exploited to the limit that law and public opinion 
would permit. 

Why then should any Fair be expected to include 
religion among its activities? Religion is not in the 
category of things in which a Fair is interested. A 
Fair is to exploit national progress, world progress, in 
the arts and sciences, in commerce, in manufactures: 
and pay interest on its bonds. Religion is neither a 
craft which shows astonishing technical improvement 
in the last hundred years nor is it a manufactured 
article in which American examples may be compared 
with those from Sweden or South America. Most 
visitors to fairs go there in the morning, possibly eat 
lunch and dinner and stay for evening attractions. 
We have met some people in our time who were not 
only religious but saintly—and even the saintly ones 
could, when they had to, go eighteen hours without 
the sort of religious consolation that you need an of- 
ficial representative to dispense. 

If this nation gets on with separation of Church 
and state there is no reason why we cannot stand 
separation of Fairs and Church. Possibly the Fair 
might make a real contribution (as opposed to its 
present mere lip service) to religion by announcing that 
it would be closed every Sunday—to give both its 
employes and its patrons a chance to rest and to go to 
church. Weare told that there are many fine churches 
in New York. 


The Fair and the Consumer 


THE DAY AFTER writing the above editorial we 
read on the first page of The New York Times the news 
that twenty-one government officials and consumer 
experts who were members of the Fair’s advisory 
committee on consumer interests have sent in a joint 
letter of resignation to President Grover A. Whalen. 
They assert that the purposes of the committee as 
understood by them have been so altered that they 
would be unable to develop a program of aid to the 
consumer, and they further complain that their names 
have been misused to promote commercial exhibits— 
in other words, that they are being used as window 
dressing. They accepted membership on the commit- 
tee, they proceed, because they were told that they 
would be permitted to develop plans which would aid 
consumers in evaluating the exhibits of commercial 
products and at the same time be of aid to the ex- 
hibitors in putting them in touch with consumers. 
What they now find is that they are simply being used 
as a sort of selling point to attract consumers to the 
Fair. They have protested, their protests have been 
ignored, and so now they resign. 

Among the names signed to this letter of resig~ 
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nation are those not only of people high in the Con- 
sumers’ Cooperative and other consumers’ move- 
ments, such names as President Warbasse of the Co- 
operative League of the U. S. A., Murray D. Lincoln 
of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, and Colston E. 
Warne of the Consumers’ Union, but those of high 
government officials: Louise Stanley, chief of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, Department of Agricul- 
ture; Faith Williams of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor; Paul M. Williams, 
senior marketing specialist, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, and others. 

Probably this resignation will not give Mr. 
Whalen much of a headache. It is “unfavorable pub- 
licity’’ but on the other hand some potential “trouble- 
makers” have eliminated themselves from what will 
probably be a very harmonious picture. Meanwhile 
the same story goes on to tell us that “Sally Rand, 
dancer, arriving by air from San Francisco, sub- 
mitted a proposition for a girl show to the Fair Man- 
agement which has taken her offer under considera- 
tion.”” We do not know whose linguistic invention 
the combination “girl show” is—probably it comes 
from the show business. But the nonchalant way in 
which it is here used is not very pleasant. And the 
situation revealed by this wholesale resignation is not 
very pleasant. However, we think that the suggestion 
made in the preceding editorial that the Fair Man- 
agement be excused from overexerting itself in the 
matter of furnishing religious consolation, either for 
peregrinating Mohammedans, American Mormons or 
footsore Christians, is reinforced by this exhibit of the 
management’s point of view. 


Education by Resignation 


THE TWENTY-ONE MEMBERS of the Commit- 
tee on Consumers’ Interests of the New York Fair 
are not the only illustrious resigners of the week. 
Although Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt is polite enough 
to let the announcement come from the organization 
rather than herself, there seems little doubt that she 
has resigned from the D. A. R.—the daughters, so 
many times removed that they can no longer hear the 
shot that was once, it is said, clearly audible around 
the world, of the American Revolution. This is the 
organization which recently refused the use of Con- 
stitution Hall, Washington, for a concert by Marian 
Anderson. This is not because Miss Anderson is a 
contralto and the D. A. R. prefers sopranos; it is be- 
cause Miss Anderson is a dark type and the D. A. R., 
like Anita Loos’ gentlemen, prefers blondes. Insists, 
indeed, on blondes, when it comes to renting what is, 
after all, a public hall. We do not condemn the or- 
ganization for narrowmindedness, for the action, 
while narrowminded, snobbish, and an offense against 
the spirit and traditions of a free and democratic 
country, is above all, foolish. Furthermore, it is an 
action which will probably be repudiated by the 
membership at large of the D. A. R. if they ever ex- 
press themselves collectively in the matter. 

Until they do, however, the best reply to the 
closing of Constitution Hall that a member of the 
organization can make is just the quiet dissociation 
from it which Mrs. Roosevelt has effected. 
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Physicist Enacts His Own 
Exclusion Law 


PROFESSOR PERCY W. BRIDGMAN, Harvard 
physicist, has on his own initiative decreed that no 
citizens—pardon, we mean subjects—of a totalitarian 
state can come into his laboratory and examine his 
apparatus: we need not repeat the details for this is 
certainly one of the most striking newspaper stories of 
the month and our readers are all of course cognizant 
of it. 

We guess that a majority of thoughtful people 
will approve of this step. And if they do not approve it 
right away—perhaps on the ground that we should not 
discriminate against individuals because their govern- 
ments have sinned—let us remind them of this: that an 
individual subject of a totalitarian state is, by very 
definition, not an individual any more: he is no longer 
what Kant called a legislating member in a kingdom of 
ends, but he is a mere means to anend. Therefore in 
excluding individual subjects of totalitarian states 
from his laboratory Professor Bridgman is not guilty 
of injustice to them because they in their individual 
shapes are not real: they are only appearances, carnal 
ghosts as it were. 

And when we add that the knowledge the ghosts 
might gain through inspection of the apparatus might 
one day be used against us, we see the practical sense 
of the decision. 

But its main usefulness will be through its drama- 
tization of the fact that the totalitarian nations have 
resigned from the world of scientific discourse; they 
have given up their citizenship in the world of re- 
search. They no longer belong. They have volun- 
tarily exiled themselves to the dark ages. Some day, 
we hope, we will welcome their revolting children 
back to the world of light. Perhaps that day will be 
hastened by this very significant action of Professor 
Bridgman. 


The Lawyers’ Guild 


FROM THE OUTSIDE LOOKING IN, the split in 
the ranks of the Lawyers’ Guild looked at first glance 
like one more instance of the unhappy faculty which 
progressive, radical, and, in general, minority groups 
possess of multiplication by fissure. 

But the cause of the fissure in this instance ap- 
peared to be indefinite, indeterminate, and incoherently 
stated. 

If the storm really involved a split it would be a 
great misfortune, as the Lawyers’ Guild has a real 
part to play in American public life. However, it 
looks, at this writing, as if the storm were blowing 
over. Federal Judge William Holly and five other 
members of the Illinois State bar who represent 
majority opinion within the Guild have issued a state- 
ment that the organization is fully pledged to the 
fundamental idea of American democracy, and that 
it opposes all ’isms, right or left, which challenge de- 
mocracy. 

Meanwhile Justice Pecora of New York has with- 
held his resignation. The whole matter may begin 
very soon to look like a storm in a teacup of which the 
press made the most while it lasted. 


Democracy: An Essay in 


IF A YOUNG MAN came to me asking, ‘‘What 
shall I do to save democracy?” he would be asked to 
tell me what he means by democracy. 

By democracy he may mean those essential lib- 
erties of the individual which are negatively guaranteed 
in the constitution of the United States and in the 
constitutions of the separate states. He may be 
wanting to preserve for himself and others the right 
to speak his thoughts freely without danger of govern- 
mental interference, without danger of official per- 
secution. He may want to keep the press, and the 
Church, free to express opinion on controversial 
matters without fearing or feeling restraint imposed 
by the government of city, state, or nation. He may 
want for himself and others the legal right to picket, 
to agitate, to organize new political parties, to petition, 
to lobby, to print and distribute bills, pamphlets, 
books, moving pictures, etc., without governmental 
interference or official censorship. If he wants these 
things I should advise him to give wholehearted sup- 
port to the American Civil Liberties Union, and to 
promote its interests wherever possible. 

And I should warn him that much of our boasted 
progress in this field has been paper victories; that 
in practice many of these liberties need to be estab- 
lished before they can be defended. If he seeks a 
social régime wherein these liberties are recognized 
and respected by the governing officials, he is not 
acting the part of a conservative. He will be in fact, 
and he will appear to others, an aggressive idealist; 
he will be in fact, and he will be treated by others, as 
one whose radical program threatens the established 
order. 

He may, however, have a more comprehensive 
and positive concept of democracy. He may believe 
that men should be free from the tyranny of their 
fellowmen in every walk of life, as well as free from the 
officials of the government. He may believe, with the 
writers of the constitution, that government is de- 
signed to “promote the general welfare.’’ He may sub- 
scribe to the Declaration of Independence: ‘‘We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. That to 
secure these rights, governments are instituted among 
Men.” 

You will observe that of men’s unalienable Rights 
liberty is one among three. You will observe that 
according to this statement of faith it is the duty of 
government to hold secure for each man the right to 
live, and the right to pursue happiness. This does 
not say that government must permit an unrestrained 
anarchy of rival interests as each pursues its own 
happiness. It says that government is established to 
secure for everyone freedom from tyranny—the 
tyranny of the employer; the tyranny of the union; the 
tyranny of the mob; the tyranny of the police; the 
tyranny of the big buyer; the tyranny of the monopo- 
list. 

Under these terms any citizen of a democracy can 


Query and Platitude 


N. W. Lovely 


claim the assistance of his government whenever he 
can show that there is no reasonable opportunity for 
him to live in a state of freedom and felicity. 

No man can live without food, shelter, and 
clothing. No man can provide these for himself 
without access to tools, natural resources, land, and 
water. It is, therefore, the duty of the government 
to provide him with the tools for work, and access to 
land or natural resources. 

To do all this, the government must have the 
power to provide and protect for each citizen a means 
of earning a livelihood. And this means the power to 
defend us from invasion from without. It also means 
the right to protect us from ambitious and tyrannical 
men within the republic. 

If reputable citizens must stand idle and unhappy; 
underclothed and undernourished while they long for 
the opportunity to produce goods; if at the same time 
tools and machinery and land lie idle, and deteriorate 
for lack of intelligent care and use; then the govern- 
ment is failing in its primary function of securing for 
the people “Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happi- 
ness.” (1) If the people are kept from these rights 
by the armed soldiers of an alien power we have failed 
to defend our people from enemies without. (2) If 
the people are kept from these rights by the conscious 
greed and ambition of men within the state, we have 
failed to defend our people from enemies within. 
(3) If our people are kept from their rights by mis- 
understanding; mutual distrust; an uncritical rever- 
ence for traditional ways; a stupid and stubborn ad- 
diction to outworn habits of thought and manage- 
ment; then we have failed to defend ourselves from 
the most persistent and subtle of all our enemies— 
the limitations which humanity inherits from the 
brutes who were our progenitors in prehistoric days. 

Remembering these things I should say to the 
young man: “The democracy you seek is not to be 
saved; it has yet to be established. If you pursue it 
you will be a radical, and the guardians of the estab- 
lished order will hate you and persecute you in exact 
proportions to your abilities, and energy, and sin- 
cerity.”” If he persisted, I should then warn him 
against such gratuitous and unprofitable attacks upon 
persons or institutions as would increase his dif- 
ficulties without advancing his purposes. (And a 
volume could be written on that.) 

Next, I should ask him to diagnose the social 
situation. First: is it an alien power which prevents 
our development into a constructive democracy? Does 
Russia, Italy, Germany, or Japan, prevent us from 
joining in cooperative enterprises open to all our 
citizens and using our resources? 

If so, he must give his devotion to the forces which 
would destroy the power of these aliens. On the 
other hand, if the French and English, directly or in- 
directly, by their policy or propaganda, are hindering 
the development of a true democracy in this country, 
then he must destroy their power and influence. 
(Someone might say this means encouraging war and 
is asin. I reply that my young man wants to save 
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“democracy.”’ If he were a pacifist he might sur- 
render democracy to buy peace. Being a “‘democrat”’ 
he will surrender peace to buy democracy. Democ- 
racy as we have defined it has no necessary connec- 
tion with peace. And if either becomes a final goal 
the other is relegated to a secondary role. I know 
there are some who would by definition make peace 
and democracy inseparable. To them there is left 
only the means of passive resistance and education. 
An effective program is open to them if they have the 
nerve and fortitude required. And I guess they would 
be most at home among the Quakers. ) 

But, secondly, suppose the enemy to democracy 
in our nation is the conscious greed and ambition of 
men within the state. Then I should advise him to 
discover who these men are; what are their methods; 
and who among their enemies are devoted to real 
democracy. Having discovered this he knows where to 
lend the weight of his services, and to give practical 
expression to his ideals. This will probably lead 
him to the radical parties, to labor unions, and aspects 
of a class war. 

But perhaps, after all, our democracy is vitiated 
by misunderstanding, distrust, uncontrolled instincts, 
and traditional habits. Perhaps there are too many 
men bound by old fears and prejudices. Perhaps there 
are too few men who have heard that in spite of 
their limitations as finite human beings, in spite of the 
compulsions of instinct and appetite, they are free 
moral agents. Perhaps more men need to know that 
it is their duty to examine the furniture of their Holy 
of Holies; that they need to dust off their traditions 
and eliminate the unworthy and unsound ones. Per- 


haps more men should know that the dignity of man 
is not the pomposity of a two-legged, unfeathered, 
and rather awkward mammal—but lies in his capacity 
and his duty to know what is truly good, to seek it 
intelligently and by rational means. Perhaps he 
needs to know that, although the cousin of the chim- 
panzee, he is the son of the living God; that he shares 
with the Spirit a freedom that is more than illusory. 
Perhaps he needs to know that he and his universe 
are shaped by the unfailing laws of a natural order 
and by the choices of the Eternal Spirit whose free will is 
a vital and determining factor in all things. 

If they realized the far reaching implications of 
their own acts, their infinite power to change and 
shape the dance of the atoms, and the absolute, meta- 
physical reality of their freedom to tread rational and 
constructive paths, then democracy might be estab- 
lished, and freedom respected as a real factor in human 
living, as well as a political or legal fiction to be promul- 
gated or ended at will. 

In that case I would advise my young friend to 
give his loyalty and enthusiasm to an institution de- 
voted to the proclamation of man’s moral dignity as a 
child of the Eternal Spirit; to the encouragement of 
his upward reach; to the organization of his co-opera- 
tive efforts toward deeper faith and loftier goals; and 
to the preservation of his status as an intellectual 
and moral agent, at once free and responsible. 

I could wish that the Unitarian denomination 
fulfilled these requirements. I look forward to the 
day when it shall. In the meantime I know of no 
institution which approaches these standards more 
nearly than our own Unitarian faith. 


A Visit to the Independent Church 


of the Philippines: 


ON MY SECOND SUNDAY in Manila, December 8, 
I preached in the Methodist Student Church, of which 
I had heard much from our friend the late Bishop 
Frederick Fisher of Detroit. It is the only church in 
the city that broadcasts, once a month. “You will 
be heard,” I was told, ‘‘in Calcutta, and Singapore, and 
in isolated and lonely American and English homes in 
India and China. Because of your position as presi- 
dent of the I. A. R. F. you will be listened to by many 
Filipinos throughout the Islands.” My imagination 
was stirred. Who that broadcasts ever can help won- 
dering how many are listening in! “How many do 
you suppose in all?” I asked. ‘‘Perhaps some mil- 
lions, who can tell,’”’ was the answer. 

There was no uncertainty about the fine quality 
and goodly size of the congregation in the pews, mostly 
university students. They seemed to me to be identi- 
cal with the eagerminded young men and women I 
have preached to in our American college-town 
churches. 

The next visit which I shall record was to the 
Church of Maria Clara, which stands in a thickly popu- 
lated district of Manila, and ministers to some eighteen 
thousand people. 
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Lil. Visits to the Churches 


Louis C. Cornish 


The minister is Bishop Isabelo do los Reyes whose 
distinguished father, widely known as publicist, writer 
and senator, was one of the founders of the Independ- 
ent Church. Bishop de los Reyes has twice been our 
welcome visitor in the United States, accompanying 
Archbishop Aglipay. Maria Clara has four assistant 
ministers. Here we made our visit on the evening of 
Saturday, the 17th. 

The long street leading to the church was deco- 
rated with bamboo arches, carrying streamers and 
lights. There were not just a few of them, but a long 
vista that seemed to unroll indefinitely as we drove 
slowly toward the church. On either side were wooden 
and bamboo dwellings, some with thatched roofs, 
many of them lighted, all with their wide windows 
opened. It was a beautiful scene. We contemplated 
the labor which had gone into the decorations. Over 
the church entrance was placed a large oil portrait of 
myself, which had been painted from a snapshot. 
Within, the church was full of lights and flowers. We 
were taken to a large room at the chancel end, the 
working room of the bishop, and enjoyed talking with 
many new friends while a “Concourse of babies” was 
arranged. 


The baby contests are held now and again through- 
out the Islands for the pleasure of viewing the babies, 
and also perhaps partly to promote their best care. 

On this occasion, assisted by another American 
woman, Mrs. Cornish was to be the judge. Big babies 
and little babies were offered for their inspection, 
babies from a few months to two years old, nearly all of 
them good natured little people who did not seem to 
mind being inspected. For the help of any readers 
who may be called upon to be judges in such contests, 
let it be recorded that the seven most likely candidates 
were first selected from the sixty contestants, com- 
paratively an easy matter, and then these seven were 
judged finally. The first prize, a substantial sum of 
money, was awarded to a fine baby girl one year old. 
If there was disappointment among the contesting 
parents, they showed no sign of it. Babies and par- 
ents together made a very happy event of the con- 
course. 

The prizes awarded, we walked along the street 
beneath the bamboo arches to a stage erected in an 
open space. Despite the rain, several hundred people 
sat on benches and stood, while Bishop Vega, of Davao, 


Let’s Be Human 


The author is minister of the First Unitarian Church 
of Houston, Texas, and regional director of the South- 
western Conference. 
THE DIVINE BOOK of the Christian and Jewish re- 
ligions is a human book. Not only is this so because it 
was written by human beings for human beings in 
given human situations but also because it makes no 
pretense on the whole to being anything but a human 
literature. It astounds religious people to find that 
there is one book in the Old Testament that does not 
even mention the name of God—namely Esther. It 
shocks the Prohibitionist to learn that the reason 
God’s name was omitted from Esther was because it 
was read at the Jewish festival of Purim, a wine festi- 
val; and the authors, knowing that many of the cele- 
brants would be drunk, left out God’s name lest it be 
profaned by the ribald. The book of Ruth is a human 
book, almost a modern Hollywood tale of the journey 
of the foreign Moabite who had married a Jew and mi- 
grated after his death to the land of the Jews that one 
of his relatives might take her to wife and raise up 
children to his line. Like a modern movie heroine 
lying in wait for a young millionaire, Ruth, under her 
mother-in-law’s guidance, throws herself in the way of 
Boaz, even to lying at his feet during the night. And 
what shall we say of the Song of Solomon, that frank 
celebration of the first flush of love between bride and 
groom? How often have those whose idea of religion 
is not quite human asked, ‘How did such books get 
into the canon?” Of course the real reason is that 
their authors had no such idea of religion as too many 
have had since, of something otherworldly, something 
apart from the everyday life of the common man. 
Ancient Israel did not think in terms of the sacred and 
the profane. There was no high wall of partition which 
set apart the things of God from the things of man. 
God was thought of as operating in and through all 


made a telling speech. As he spoke in Tagalog, the 
dialect of Manila, we could understand no word of it- 
But for sheer power of expression, for its triumph 
over the handicaps of rain and passing traffic and 
other impossibilities of the situation, it was masterly. 
Toward the end it became my introduction, and I 
said a few inadequate words, and my far weaker voice 
could not like his carry them a quarter of a mile against 
all obstructions. However, my audience gave me very 
hearty welcome. 

Following the speeches there was to be a play, but 
because of the rain we did not stay. We learned later 
that between the heavy showers the drama went 
bravely on until two o’clock in the morning. We re- 
turned to the parish room, and had an hour’s talk with 
a group of the clergy. We tasted a delicious wine of 
the country. We asked questions and were given 
answers both serious and amusing. It is not possible 
to convey the sense of friendly welcome and good 
fellowship which we enjoyed. Make no mistake, the 
leaders of the Independent Church are men of high 
intelligence and power, and they are blest with a lively 
sense of humor. 


John Clarence Petrie 


their life, not just a section of it. Thus their wars, 
their treacheries, their plunderings, their adulteries, 
rapes, incests, perversions, seductions, all went into 
the record. They were as much a part of Israel’s his- 
tory as their deeds of kindness and their rise from 
darkest superstition to a lofty ethical monotheism; 
and what was Hebrew history was religious; God’s 
providence was working through everything that 
happened to them. No doubt there was a consider- 
able change in this attitude by the second century of 
the Christian era. when the present Old Testament 
received its final form; but it was too late then to ex- 
cise books on moral or theological grounds. For too 
long a time had the Jews looked upon them as sacred. 

The New Testament is of a different character. 
It is not the record of a race and nation but of a re- 
ligion as we think of religion today. In the Gospel 
known as St. John we see the Church pitted against 
the world; there is this world which belongs to the 
prince of darkness and the world of light belonging to 
God. In St. Paul we read of the flesh warring against 
the spirit. Thus the New Testament is not a national 
literature. It did not spring from a nation, but from a 
religion—even though that religion itself was rooted 
originally in the Jewish race. Again, the New Testa- 
ment is definitely propaganda—it is a missionary 
literature, intended to make converts. Its basis is the 
unique sonship of Jesus to God and the need of belief 
in that sonship for salvation from future punishment. 
Its purpose is to set men apart from the world. It 
was this otherworldliness that made the Church the 
object of persecution under the Roman emperors who 
wanted no group of unassimilable people under their 
rule. Christianity was not persecuted for religious 
reasons; the Romans were not merely tolerant, they 
were indifferent. Having no strong religious convic- 
tions of their own they would have gladly added Christ 
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to their pantheon of gods. What was one more 
among so many? But the new religion was a separa- 
tist movement. It had all the isolationist character of 
the Judaism from which it sprang plus the new mis- 
sionary zeal which was sweeping Roman citizens 
into the Church in alarming numbers. 

Was Jesus the author of this unworldly, separa- 
tist religion? Probably not. The most he may be 
said to have thought in this direction was that cer- 
tain Jews would be saved from the wrath of God so 
soon to be demonstrated. But with his followers it 
was otherwise. The wrath to come did not appear on 
schedule time. The new faith expanded into the 
Greek and Roman world among the Gentiles. In- 
stead of a few Jews being saved from the Jewish 
people it was now a matter of salvation for all of every 
race who would separate themselves from the unbelief 
and immorality of a decaying world and be baptized 
into the name of Jesus. The New Testament was not 
written by Jesus, nor by his immediate disciples. It 
was the work of later followers who had gone out into 
the Gentile world. Much of the otherworldliness of 
the New Testament is their work—and it was their 
thought that was read back into the mind of Jesus. 
It is so often they who speak when Jesus is supposed 
to be speaking that we lose the man Jesus in this fic- 
titious theological creation. 

Despite all this coloration of the theologians we 
find the signs of Jesus’ essential human nature creeping 
out. The theology is there—but it is laid over a basis 
in historical truth. And thus it is that we today 
who have torn aside the theological veil find under- 
neath the warm flesh-and-blood Jesus; the human 
being who loved Mary and Martha; who hated the 
religious pretenses of the Pharisees; who, far from 
being a transcendent God, was himself but a poor 
suppliant kneeling in agonizing prayer, begging the 
Eternal God to let him escape, if possible, the ter- 
rible fate of the cross. This is the Jesus who could be 
taken by surprise even as you and I; who could be 
angered like anybody else; who could be ignorant of 
many things which schoolboys know today; who could 
make mistakes as we can. It is no God who stood 
looking at Jerusalem, his beloved city, Jerusalem the 
betrayer of her heritage. Rather is it as though he 
were a Thomas Mann looking back from his exile at 
the beloved landscape of Germany and mourning 
her apostasy from her high destiny. “Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, that killeth the prophets, and stoneth them 
that are sent unto her! how often would I have gath- 
ered thy children together, and ye would not.” 

What has happened to the religion of this simple 
human Nazarene? Why was it so soon turned into a 
difficult theology so that none but an expert could 
hope to understand it; and a man must stultify his 
reason to accept it? Why did Jesus fail and the Chris- 
tianity of the Churches succeed? One answer is that 
he did not fail utterly. Just as we can scrape the 
theology from his New Testament picture and find 
the undoubted traces underneath of his loving and 
loyal character, so too in all the Churches that have 
piled dogma and ritual upon his simple principles we 
can find that his religion of sonship to our common 
God and Father and of brotherly love of man for man 
shines through. Indeed, it was the justification of 
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my good friend, the late Father Duffy, for the Catholic 
Church, that if the Church were to perish Christ would 
be relegated to ancient history instead of being a 
living influence. Said Father Duffy, “I consider that 
if we could have democracy without government it 
would be ideal. But that is impossible. Without 
government we should have anarchy. Therefore 
government is a necessary evil. If we could preserve 
Christ without the Church that would be ideal. But 
that is impossible. Therefore the Church, though 
an evil, is a necessary one!” 

But if the viewpoint illustrated by Father Duffy’s 
statement is true for some people, true for great 
numbers of people perhaps, must it be true for every- 
body? Must there not be millions who ask for no pope 
and college of cardinals; no papal court and cere- 
monies of barbaric splendor as a guarantee that the 
spirit of the Nazarene shall live on? Are there not 
millions today whose religion demands no more than 
the example and teaching of this man, Jesus; this true 
son of God because, as Emerson said, he was true to 
what is in you and me? 

Religion is not something difficult, something 
unnatural and artificial. It is the most human thing 
in the world; one reason why it so readily yields itself 
to manipulation by charlatans. Religion is instinctive. 
Primitive man always has religion. It is only man 
living in the artificial culture of cities, man removed 
from close contact with the earth, man living among 
books and machines, in a word, artificial man, who 
loses his religion. The love for wife and the desire for 
parenthood and a home to call one’s own; the de- 
mand for food; the need for recognition and approval, 
these are no more natural to man than religion. And 
as Link pointed out in his “Return to Religion,” in 
the absence of genuine religion men accept palmistry, 
astrology, numerology and weird cults. 

That need for a sense of significance which a man 
must have or be in danger of madness is nowhere so 
completely satisfied as by religion; and nowhere does 
man suffer more from its absence than in modern 
cities where religion is lost. When man can no longer 
trust his most intimate intuitions, his most natural 
tendencies, he is lost indeed; he is ceasing to be human; 
for he is truly “‘bucking’”” human nature. Where the 
modern world makes man shrink in importance; 
where the trend of events makes him seem helpless to 
prevent the great catastrophe; where the sweep of the 
stars shows him to be but a tiny speck on a tiny ball 
whirling through limitless space; where political 
leaders use men as they would checkers for the gaining 
of their own ends; religion alone gives back the answer 
that man is of infinite value because man is the child 
of God. When this vast universe of which the solar 
system is but a part has been swept away and de- 
stroyed that spirit within the soul of man which is like 
unto the spirit of the living God will still be going on. 
When man searches the constellations with his tele- 
scope and asks, How small is man compared with all 
vast space? the answer of religion is, “‘It is man who is 
using the telescope.’”’ It is religion alone that bids us 
judge not by size but by quality. Man alone dreams of 
God. Man alone has religion. He is of infinite worth. 

Let us be human, indeed; human indeed as Jesus 
was; daring as he did to be true to what is within us. 


THE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE BULLETIN 


League’s Midwest Convention 
June 18-20 at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Conference Point Camp, Williams Bay, 
Wisconsin—on beautiful Lake Geneva, 
only seventy miles north of Chicago— 
will be the scene of this year’s Laymen’s 
League Midwestern Convention, June 
18 to 20 inclusive. Through its program 
committee made up of laymen from the 
Midwest area, the League will depart 
from its previous custom of meeting with 
the Western Conference in May, and 
instead will join with the other denomina- 
tional agencies in the series of summer 
meetings which will take place during the 
week of June 18-24. 

A special program of interest particu- 
larly to the laymen has been arranged for 
the first three days, featuring a Church- 
manship Institute similar to the one held 
at the Isles of Shoals each summer by the 
Laymen’s League. The committee of lay- 
men handling this part of the program is 
headed by J. Scott Wilson, chapter coun- 
selor from Milwaukee, Wis., and includes 
Oswell G. Treadway of Chicago, Charles 
H. Luecking of St. Louis, N. J. Biddle of 
Detroit, Herman Wischmeyer of Louis- 
ville, John C. Mueller of Cincinnati, and 
Rev. Lon Ray Call of Chicago. 

Rev. Walton E. Cole, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Toledo, O., will re- 
peat on Monday and Tuesday, in slightly 
abbreviated form, substantially the same 
series of lectures on Churchmanship which 
he delivered so successfully at the Shoals 
Institute last summer. His first lecture 
Monday morning will sound the keynote 
of the institute, on “The Liberal Church 
Confronts Modern Life.”” The others, 
Monday afternoon and Tuesday morning 
and afternoon, will deal with certain as- 
pects of that theme, under the headings: 
“Worship, Its Function and Technique,” 
“The Teaching Task of the Church,” and 
“Organizing the Life of the Church.” 
Opportunity for discussion and questions 
will be afforded after each lecture in a 
conference period during which Mr. Wil- 
son will summarize and lead the discus- 
sion on Mr. Cole’s lectures. 

Dr. Preston Bradley, minister of People’s 
Church in Chicago, and Professor James 
Luther Adams of Meadville Theological 
School, will be the evening lecturers ad- 
dressing the entire gathering—Dr. Brad- 
ley on Sunday evening and Professor 
Adams on Monday and Tuesday. H. 
Weston Howe, national field secretary of 
the Laymen’s League, from Boston, will 
be at the institute for informal and group 
conferences with the laymen. 

Attendance is not limited to representa- 
tives from League chapters, nor even to 
Unitarian laymen, for the program is such 
as to be of interest to all liberals, who are 


cordially invited to attend and to partici- 
pate in the meetings and other activities. 
In fact the emphasis will be on Churchman- 
ship, which includes the volunteer work 
of men, women, and young people in our 
liberal churches, so it is hoped that many 
families will make this a vacation week 
together in a spot ideally suited for an 
inspirational and enjoyable series of 
meetings. 

Opportunity is afforded at Conference 
Point Camp for sports and recreation of all 
kinds,—sandy beach for bathing and swim- 
ming, boating, fishing, tennis, baseball, 
and not too far away—golf. There are 
plenty of “‘woodsy’’ paths for those who 
prefer their exercise in more leisurely 
doses. Williams Bay, the post office 
address for the camp, is conveniently lo- 
cated near the main highways and rail- 
road lines, and is readily accessible from 
Chicago. 

Printed announcements containing fur- 
ther details will soon be mailed to all lay- 
men in the Midwest area who are on the 
League mailing list, and to any others who 
may apply for such information either at 
League headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., or at Unitarian head- 
quarters in Chicago, at 330 South Dear- 
born Street. 


League’s Twentieth 
Anniversary 


Twenty years ago this coming April 11 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League was for- 
mally organized at a meeting of some three 
hundred laymen from all parts of the 
country gathered at the Church of the 
Unity in Springfield, Mass. Of especial 
significance therefore will be the annual 
service of commemoration this year, to be 
held at the Arlington Street Church, Bos- 
ton, on Easter Sunday evening, April 9. 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, minister of 
the Newton Centre, Mass., Unitarian 
church, who addressed the laymen at 
Springfield twenty years ago, will preach 
the sermon at this anniversary service. 
The chorus of male voices from King’s 
Chapel will furnish a special musical pro- 
gram, and prominent laymen of Greater 
Boston who were present at the founding 
of the League will participate in the service. 

Suggestions for Chapters 

Chapters throughout the country are 
urged to make special observance of this 
anniversary by: 

1. A special service—possibly in con- 
nection with Laymen’s Sunday on May 21. 

2. A twenty percent increase in chapter 
membership this year. 


8. The collection and remittance to head- 
quarters of League dues for the current 
year from all members before March 31. 

4. A contribution from the chapter— 
from the treasury or from a special col- 
lection—to the League. These may be 
especially designated for any of those ac- 
tivities for which funds are not now avail- 
able, including: 

Preaching missions or institutes of lib- 

eral religion. 

Publication and distribution of pam- 
phlets and leaflets carrying the Uni- 
tarian message. 

Preparation and publication of material 
for promoting and strengthening the 
work and influence of our churches. 

Churchmanship institutes, for the train- 
ing of ministers, church officers, and 
trustees in the practical problems of 
our churches. 

Unitarian radio programs—carefully 
planned with widest possible coverage. 
Suggestions for Individual Laymen. 

Individual Unitarian laymen are invited 
to participate in the observance of the 
League’s twentieth anniversary, by: 

1. Joining the Laymen’s League, if you 
are not a member, either through your local 
chapter or as a member-at-large, thus 
lending your support to this nation-wide, 
organized effort of Unitarian laymen to 
strengthen the work of our churches, to 
spread the message and enhance the in- 
fluence of our liberal faith throughout the 
community, the state and the family of na- 
tions. 

2. Taking the initiative in organizing a 
League chapter in your local church if no 
chapter exists there at present. Twenty 
new chapters this year to celebrate our 
twentieth anniversary! “A chapter of the 
League may be established in any Unitarian 
or other liberal church when ten or more 
members of the League shall associate 
themselves together for its promotion.” 

3. Payment of League dues before the 
end of the fiscal year—March 31. Check 
with your chapter treasurer or with League 
headquarters if your membership card does 
not show dues paid to March 81, 1939. 

4. Making a special donation to the 
work of the League. Gifts may be “ear- 
marked” if desired for any of the special 
purposes suggested in a foregoing para- 
graph, or may be given outright for the 
general work of the League. 


Attention — 
All Chapter Secretaries 


You are hereby urgently reminded that 
reports of your chapter activities, pro- 
grams, new Officers (if any), and other 
information of interest, should be sent to 
League headquarters immediately after 
your annual meeting, or not later than 
May 1. 
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New League Counselor in Southwest 


Eugene Keller, Jr. 


Since the first of this calendar year the 
League has been actively represented in 
the wide South and Southwest area of the 
country for the first time by a volunteer 
chapter counselor. Eugene Keller, Jr., 
of Memphis, Tenn., has agreed to super- 
vise personally the work of the laymen in 
the League chapters and churches in Ten- 
nessee, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and Texas— 
an extensive territory which his duties as 
field representative of a prominent manu- 
facturing concern call upon him to cover. 

Mr. Keller is a member of the board of 
trustees of the Memphis church, and has 
been active in the League chapter there 
since its beginning. He has already visited 
or made contact with most of his churches 
and chapters, and took a prominent part 
in the recent Southwest Regional Con- 
ference at Dallas, Tex. 

In a recent letter to Carl B. Wetherell, 
League vice president and director of 
chapter counselors, Mr. Keller included a 
few comments which indicate the new 
pioneering spirit which is becoming typical 
of that part of the country in which much 
of the Unitarian extension work is now be- 
ing concentrated. He writes: “I have 
been interested in Unitarianism for several 
years past, and although I have been a 
member of the Presbyterian denomination 
practically all my life in a more or less 
active way, I must say that I never got 
anywhere near as much out of Presby- 
terianism as I have out of Unitarianism 
during the past three years. 

“Although originally a Jersey ‘mosquito’, 
I have been in this Southwest area, cen- 
tered around Memphis, and, more re- 
cently, Houston, Tex., for the past twenty 
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years, and must say that, as I see it, there 
is a wonderful field for our denomination 
here in the Southwest. This is especially 
true of the state of Texas, and to a lesser 
degree in the tri-state area surrounding 
Memphis. The latter is on the fringe of 
the Bible belt and therefore contains a bit 
more of the conventionalism in that area; 
whereas in Texas the atmosphere is much 
more liberal without sacrificing culture.” 


Activities in the Field 


With representatives of other denomi- 
national agencies going farther afield— 
to the South, Southwest, and Midwest— 
in extending the personalized influence of 
Unitarianism, it seemed wise, at least for 
the fall and winter months, for the League 
to concentrate the efforts of the field sec- 
retary in New England and New York, 
where more than sixty-five percent of our 
chapters are located. Other parts of the 
country have not been neglected, for en- 
couraging reports come in from the 
League’s volunteer chapter counselors 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic concerning 
activities in their respective sectors. 
Tentative plans are being made by the 
field secretary, also, for a trip this spring 
to parts of the South and Midwest; with 
the possibility that a month or so may be 
spent on the Pacific Coast at the time of 
the General Conference there. 

During the month of November the field 
secretary visited all churches and chapters 
in the state of Maine, starting at the 
northernmost outpost — Houlton — and 
driving down through Calais, Eastport, 
Castine, Ellsworth, Bangor, Belfast, Au- 
gusta, Portland (both churches), Sanford, 
Saco, Kennebunk, and Portsmouth, N. H. 
Chapter or Men’s Clubs meetings were 
held at the time of the field secretary’s 
visit at Houlton, Ellsworth, Sanford, 
Saco, and Portland (Preble). In all of the 
churches the secretary met at least the 
minister or individual laymen and ob- 
tained a fairly complete and representative 
picture of laymen’s activities in the state. 

In January a week was spent in the 
metropolitan area of New York and New 
Jersey, and contacts were made with rep- 
resentatives of twenty of the twenty-two 
Unitarian churches in that district. 

In New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y., 
the George William Curtis Chapter has 
gained a new lease of life, and had held a 
successful meeting the week preceding the 
field secretary’s visit, so there was no op- 
portunity to see them “in action.” Re- 
ports from the minister and chapter presi- 
dent indicate that an average of from forty 
to fifty men are attending each monthly 
supper meeting to discuss various contro- 
versial issues of the day, under the general 
caption: ‘What Do You Think?” 


Among other League chapters which 
have been observed or reported in note- 
worthy accomplishments this year are in- 
cluded: 

Montreal, Canada, which again has car- 
ried on a well-sustained program of excep- 
tional merit, on the general subject: “The 
Art of Living.” 

Marblehead, Mass., which has maintained 
its high average of attendance at each 
monthly supper-meeting—prepared and 
served by the men themselves—and this 
year contributed over $148 to the church 
as a result of the annual sale of Christmas 
wreaths by the chapter. 

All Souls, N. Y.C., through individual 
chapter members helped to fill the pulpit 
during the illness of their minister. 

Sanford, Me., sponsored a_ successful 
public meeting in the high school audi- 
torium, addressed by the explorer, Donald 
McMillan. Over five hundred people at- 
tended, and although expenses were heavy 
the chapter netted a substantial profit. 

Boston, Mass. (Second Church Chapter), 
acted as host to several of the Boston and 
Greater Boston chapters at a supper- 
meeting addressed by Sanford Bates, Uni- 
tarian moderator and League Council 
member. 

Ridgewood, N. J., chapter members re- 
decorated church and parish house. 

Dorchester, Mass. (Channing Church)— 
“Neighborhood church”’ local men’s club— 
voted to affiliate with national Laymen’s 
League, although a large part of their ef- 
forts and finances are needed for support 
of their local church. They cleared $50 
profit from their annual “penny sale” for 
the benefit of the church. Here’s one chap- 
ter where the laymen have—admittedly— 
the “most active organization in the 
church.” 

Gardner, Mass. Well-planned chapter 
program for the year, on the general theme: 
“Leaders of Liberal Religious Thought in 
America.’”’ Addressed by neighboring Uni- 
tarian ministers on Channing, Parker, 
Emerson, and others. 

Cincinnati, Ohio (First Church). Pro- 
gram for the year prepared and printed in 
advance, with emphasis on local and state 
problems. 

Hartford, Conn. Group of laymen from 
this active chapter traveled over to Senexet 
a week-end after the hurricane last fall 
and helped to lessen fire hazard at Uni- 
tarian Retreat House by clearing away 
fallen trees and underbrush from the 
vicinity of the house. 

West Newton, Mass. Members of the 
chapter put on a one-act play and get- 
together supper for the edification of the 
laymen in the two other chapters in New- 
ton. About sixty attended. 

Portland, Ore., chapter sponsors several 
“open meetings” during the year to which 
ladies are invited. Musical program as 
well as prominent speaker. 

Milford, N. H., laymen in newly re- 
organized church formed local men’s or- 


ganization for more effective united effort 
in helping the new minister, Mrs. Helvie, 
put the church “back on its feet.” 

Toledo, O., laymen have well-attended 
meetings on “hot” controversial issues. 
One meeting finally broke up about 3 
a.m. 

Westford, Mass., laymen sponsor town 
basketball team in interchurch league as a 
community project to help keep young 
men of the town off the streets. 

Berkeley, Calif. League chapter raised 
$58 sent to headquarters as a contribution 
to the New England churches damaged 
in the fall hurricane. 

Newton Centre, Mass. Charles P. Powers 
Chapter held a testimonial dinner to Dr. 
Frank W. Scott, president of the League, 
and active worker in the local church 
and chapter. 

Waltham, Mass., chapter sponsored tur- 
key supper for entire parish. 

Fitchburg, Mass., chapter conducted 
Every-Member Canvass for church, and 
also helped add twenty-four new members 
to church in United Membership campaign. 

Note: The foregoing citations are merely 
“samples” of some of the activities of many 
other chapters not mentioned. The list 
does not pretend to be all-inclusive, but if 
we have neglected to give your chapter 
credit for some outstanding accomplish- 
ment please remedy that oversight by call- 
ing our attention to it immediately, so 
that it may be included in our next bulle- 
tin or news story in The Register. Many of 
our largest and most active chapters have 
not been included in the above “credits” 
because due notice of the excellence of 
their “good works’’ has previously been 
given in the League Annual Report,—and 
in previous League Bulletins. 

H. Weston Howe, 
field secretary. 


Partnership Sermon 
Phonograph Record 


So much favorable comment was re- 
ceived concerning the sermon preached 
over the air by Dr. Everett M. Baker, ad- 
ministrative vice president of the American 
Unitarian Association, on Partnership Sun- 
day, January 29, on “Religious Ideals in 
Business Today,” that the League has 
made a phonograph record for distribu- 
tion on loan to chapters and men’s clubs 
which are discussing the subject. 

This sermon, in slightly abbreviated 
form, covers both sides of a regulation 
twelve-inch phonograph record, and takes 
ten minutes to run. It not only describes 
effectively the technique of the Minister- 
Laymen Partnership Plan, but also pre- 
sents some interesting contributions to 
the discussion of this year’s partnership 
project. 

Most of the chapters have already held 
their meetings on the general subject of 
“Ethics in Business,” although this record 
might well be used for introducing a sum- 


mary discussion of the local deliberations. 
Those chapters which have not yet con- 
sidered this problem, however, are urged 
to avail themselves of this opportunity, 
and to apply immediately for the loan of 
the record, free of charge. Applications 
will be filled in the order of their receipt 
at the League office, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


Your Chapter? 
If Not—Why Not? 


“The Laymen’s League Chapter here is 
the heart and strength of the church. 
Honest Injun! The women take their re- 
ligion in their husband’s name. We had a 
fine group out to our weekly League lunch- 
eon today, and are meeting next Saturday 
night to formulate plans for increasing our 
church membership, church publicity, 
ete.” (Extract from letter received at 
League headquarters.) 


League Calendar 


March 19: Old Colony Federation meet- 
ing, Bridgewater, Mass. 

April 9: Twentieth anniversary service 
commemorating founding of League. 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, at 8 
o’clock. Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach will 
preach the anniversary sermon. Public 
cordially invited. 

May 21: Laymen’s Sunday. 

League Council meeting, Boston. 

May 22: Laymen’s dinner, Boston City 
Club, 6.30 p. m. 

Annual meeting of Laymen’s League, 
Boston City Club, 8 p. m. 

May 23: Election of League officers. 

June 18-20: Midwestern Convention of 
the League, Conference Point, Williams 
Bay, Wis. 

July 8-15: League’s fourth annual In- 
stitute of Churchmanship, Isles of 
Shoals, Portsmouth, N. H. 

August 24: Laymen’s dinner, General 
Conference, San Francisco, Calif. 

August 25: Laymen’s League luncheon, 
Bellevue Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


Attention — 
All Chapter Treasurers 


The League fiscal year ends March 31, 
so it is especially important that all dues 
for the current year be sent into League 
headquarters before that time. Please 
make a personal effort to collect from any 
of your delinquent chapter members at 
your March meeting in order that your 
chapter membership can attain as high a 
figure as possible for this year. Of course 
any new member who pays his dues now is 
credited to March 81, 1940. Bills for the 
new fiscal year will be mailed to you 
shortly after March 15. 


League Missions 


Mention was made in an earlier issue of 
The Christian Register concerning the suc- 
cess of the Institute of Liberal Religion 
sponsored by the Laymen’s League at the 
Duluth, Minn., Unitarian church during 
the first week in November. Rev. Lau- 
rance R. Plank of St. Louis, Mo., was the 
guest preacher, and in six week-day lec- 
tures he presented most effectively the 
liberal point of view, under the general 
theme: “Unitarian Affirmations.” 

In summarizing the results of this mis- 
sion, Rev. Robert E. Romig, minister of 
the Duluth church, writes that “although 
the lasting results for this church cannot as 
yet be estimated, there is no doubt that the 
institute reached a wide circle beyond our 
ordinary sphere of influence.’ 

This is the last mission for which regular 
League Mission funds are available, but 
until such time as they may again be re- 
plenished, League headquarters will con- 
tinue to supply publicity suggestions and 
instructions for carrying on such institutes 
under the sponsorship of the local churches 
in accordance with the successful methods 
of the past nineteen years in this field. 


Laymen’s Sunday— 
May 21 


For the second consecutive year the 
annual Laymen’s Sunday has been set for 
the Sunday preceding May meetings, in- 
stead of in the fall as in the past. This 
change was made last year at the sugges- 
tion of the Ministerial Union with the pur- 
pose of having laymen throughout the 
country occupy the pulpits in their re- 
spective churches on that Sunday, and 
allow their ministers to leave early for the 
anniversary meetings in Boston. 

It is expected that more of the League 
chapters and local men’s clubs will ob- 
serve Laymen’s Sunday this year‘on May 
21, inasmuch as last year some of them had 
already arranged to hold it in November 
as usual before the change in date was an- 
nounced. Information concerning speakers 
and subjects for laymen’s sermons can be 
obtained from League headquarters, al- 
though it is recommended that local mem- 
bers be used wherever possible, in further- 
ing one of the original general purposes of 
the League: ‘‘To help laymen to think 
clearly, feel deeply, and express them- 
selves adequately on the things of re- 
ligion.”’ 


Calling All Laymen 


Use the League’s Twentieth Anniver- 
sary as a “peg” for a vigorous effort to 
make your League chapter 100 percent rep- 
resentative of the man-power of your 
church. Marblehead chapter has 92 per- 
cent of its male church membership now 
enrolled in the League. Can you better 
that work? 
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“Surveying Your Church for Greater 
Service” — 1939 Churchmanship Theme 


The program for the fourth annual In- 
stitute of Churchmanship this year, under 
the joint auspices of the Laymen’s League 
and the Ministerial Union, is now nearing 
completion, and enough is known about it 
to assure everyone that a series of “treats” 
is in store for them during that week, 
July 8-15, at the Isles of Shoals. The em- 
phasis, again, will be on the work of the 
local church, and the committee has made 
every effort to arrange a well-integrated 
program of addresses and discussions on the 
central theme of the institute: ‘Surveying 
Your Church for Greater Service.” 

This year, for the first time, the Minis- 
terial Union is participating actively in 
preparations for the Churchmanship In- 
stitute, and Rey. Payson Miller, president 
of that organization, is cooperating with 
the committee in obtaining attendance of 
ministers at the institute in larger numbers 
than ever before. 

The committee, which is representative 
of all denominational organizations, has 
been busy for the past two months plan- 
ning a comprehensive program, and since 
indeed the theme is one which applies to 
all workers in our local churches—minis- 
ters, trustees, officers, committee mem- 
bers, men and women, old and young— 
all are invited, in fact urged, to attend the 
Shoals during this week. 

Livingston Stebbins, president of the 
League chapter in the First Church, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is chairman, and has as his 
committee the following active workers: 
Dr. Charles R. Joy, Rev. Frank O. Holmes, 
and Rev. Carl A. Seaward—all represent- 
ing the Ministerial Union; Miss Ruth 
Twiss, for the Women’s Alliance; George 
G. Davis, representing the American Uni- 
tarian Association; Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman, Unitarian Youth Commission; 
Lewis A. Dexter, Young People’s Religious 
Union; Carl B. Wetherell, Isles of Shoals 
Association; Frederic H. Fay, Laymen’s 
League; and Dr. Frank W. Scott, H. 
Weston Howe, and Mrs. Beatrice Wad- 
leigh, consulting members—most of whom 
are planning to be in attendance at the 
Shoals during the week. 

Sanford Bates, A. U. A. moderator and 
League Council member, will be the “‘head- 
liner’? Saturday evening, July 8, and will 
deliver the ‘“keynote’’ address of the in- 
stitute at that opening session: The in- 
stitute sermon will be preached by Rev. 
Delos W. O’Brian, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Wilmington, Del., 
and president of the Joseph Priestley Con- 
ference. 

The central theme of the institute will 
be treated in a series of five morning lec- 
tures, and the institute is fortunate in ob- 
taining two experts in their respective 
fields to deliver the principal addresses: 
Dr. George F. Patterson, director of the 
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Department of the Ministry of the A.U.A., 
and Rev. Dale DeWitt, regional director of 
the Middle Atlantic States Council, and 
president of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice. Each speaker will develop 
certain aspects of the main topic with 
particular reference to the standards and 
tests by which the effectiveness of the local 
church can be measured and improved. 

The evening lecturers will include Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, executive director 
of the Unitarian Youth Commission, who 
will speak on ‘‘The Place of Youth in the 
Liberal Church Today,’’ and Professor 
Henry J. Cadbury of the Harvard Divinity 
School, a prominent leader among the 
Quakers. Plans have also been made to 
show two widely-acclaimed motion pic- 
tures: “The Plough That Broke the 
Plains’ and “The River.” One evening 
program will be devoted to a “hymn sing,” 
familiarizing the delegates further with the 
new “Hymns of the Spirit.’ And, of 
course, the institute will be brought to a 
fitting conclusion with the annual ban- 
quet and “‘stunt night” on Friday, July 14. 

It is the intention of the committee to 
leave the afternoons free,—and that is 
news; so there will be plenty of oppor- 
tunity for recreation, unscheduled con- 
ferences and informal discussions. For 
the benefit of those who may not have as 
yet experienced the “wonders” of the 
Shoals, these ‘‘free periods’’ should not be 
minimized, for the fun and fellowship, 
the sports and recreation—dancing, swim- 
ming, boating, fishing, tennis, baseball, 
stunts, and games—are all important 
items in the week’s program, providing 
relaxation and diversion from the more 
solid fare of inspirational lectures and 
round-table meetings. In short, an ideal 
vacation for you and the whole family. 

Again we urge every church and chapter 
to send at least one representative to this 
Churchmanship Institute, so that your 
church may profit from the inspiration as 
well as the practical helps to be obtained 
there. 


Functions of the Church 


Over two thousand replies have been re- 
ceived to the questionnaire announced as 
“A Cooperative Venture” in last fall’s 
Laymen’s League Bulletin in The Christian 
Register, enough to gain a fairly repre- 
sentative cross-section of opinion as to the 
relative importance of the three functions 
of the Church. Votes are still coming in 
to League headquarters, both from in- 
dividuals and groups—so the final sum- 
mary has yet to be made. The following 
recapitulation to date, therefore, indicates 
primarily the trend of Unitarian thought 
throughout the country on this subject, 


without announcing any final conclusions. 
It is not yet too late to send in your rating 
or that of your group if you wish to be 
included in the final summary. 

The three functions voted upon, as 
originally phrased, are: 

1. A sanctuary for the mood of worship. 

2. A school for religious education. 

3. An ethical critic of, and influence in, 
the social order. 

The voting to date, as classified by the 
groups in which most of the balloting was 
carried on, is as follows, based on a com- 
bined total of 100 percent for the three 
functions: 


Source Votes 1 2 3 

Ministers 281 35.9 80.9 33.2 
Mise. groups 222 35.2 30.3 33.9 
Trustees 28 29.7 31.8 388.3 
Laymen 842 32.0 30.4 37.6 
NESLERB MOP 356 82.2 381.6 36.0 
Alliance 9438 88.4 32.8 28.8 


Individual ratings ranged all the way 
from 100 percent to zero on all three func- 
tions, with No. 2 remaining the most con- 
stant. Many interesting comments were re- 
ceived, indicating that the project aroused 
a considerable degree of thought and dis- 
cussion. Some who placed a “weighted” 
vote for any one function usually demon- 
strated an awareness of the importance of 
the other two by pointing out that those 
other functions would undoubtedly be 
indirectly affected by such emphasis on 
one. A question frequently asked was, 
“Which is the most important leg of a 
three-legged stool?” 

It would appear from the above classi- 
fication by groups that the young people 
and the men (including most of the trustees 
who voted as a group) are about equally 
sensitive to the third function. The Al- 
liance women and the ministers are in- 
clined to stress the importance of the 
“worship” function — whereas church 
groups composed of both men and women 
seem to rate the first and third function 
fairly evenly. 

The voting of the laymen is indicative 
of the influence of the minister-laymen 
partnership plan in bringing to the atten- 
tion of the laymen the possibilities for 
bringing the influence of religion into 
closer relationship with the affairs of men 
in every-day living. This questionnaire 
has also brought into clearer perspective 
the interrelation of all three functions, and 
indicates that a more evenly balanced out- 
look upon the church and its potentialities 
for influencing the individual and the com- 
munity to higher ethical standards has 
resulted. 
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LIFE IN LITERATURE 


The Nearer One 
Gets to the Nazis 
the Less One 
Likes Them 


Through Embassy Eyes, by Martha 
Dodd. Harcourt, Brace and Co. $38. 


Some weeks ago I reviewed Kolnai’s 
“The Conquest of the West.’”’ That book 
gave us the theory and the program of 
Nazism. In the present work we get 
something more dramatic, more reportorial, 
and more—shall I say fundamental or 
shall I say superficial? As a matter of fact 
I mean both. For, although we use super- 
ficial as a term of semireproach, the usage 
is sometimes misleading. For the funda- 
mental question about Nazism is what 
sort of actual daily life does it produce? 
The virtue of Miss Dodd’s book is that it 
describes vividly, intelligently, the feel, 


the color, the rhythm of the human 
experience that goes on under Nazi 
rule. 


And of course as a result we get an indict- 
ment of Hitlerism that is just as damning as 
that of Kolnai. Many people, however, 
will be drawn to this book less for its 
“exposure” of the workings of Nazism 
than for its revelation of embassy life. 
What does go on in an embassy anyway? 
Miss Dodd, of course, can only speak for 
one embassy, and it was not a typical one 
for two reasons. One reason is that 
usually the inhabitants of an embassy do 
not put a cushion over the telephone when 
they talk or use the sun porch or bathroom 
for private conversations because they 
think those rooms less likely to be wired 
for dictaphones. The other reason is that 
Professor Dodd—as our readers know he 
left a chair of history in the University 
of Chicago to go to Berlin—was not a 
properly trained ambassador. He refused 
to live beyond his salary, he asked his staff 
to get to work in the morning at 9.30 
(and were they scandalized!) and he worked 
hard himself and avoided ostentatious dis- 
play. 

His daughter went to Germany without 
any strong prejudice against Hitler and 
the Nazis. She has added real importance 
to the breathless excitement of her book 
by carefully giving us the terms of her own 
“personal equation’’—the slant from which 
she viewed both the Nazis and their vic- 
tims the Jews. Both by vocation and 
avocation Miss Dodd was a writer, a 
critic of unusual ability and a beginning 
creative writer. Like Thomas Mann she 
was a “nonpolitical’’ person and thought 
that the artist should be nonpolitical. 
When she went to Germany she deter- 
mined to look at its rulers and régime with- 


out any prejudice: to look for the best 
in them; and at first she maintained this 
attitude so consistently that one or two 
of her friends twitted her with being pro- 
Nazi. 

But Miss Dodd had not been very long 
in Germany before she saw, in a provincial 
city, a cowardly and brutal attack on a 
young Gentile woman accused of having 
relations with a Jew. It sickened her. 

Then, through her acquaintanceship 
with Rolf Diels, former chief of the Secret 
Police—of whom she gives a beautifully 
done portrait—she began to see into the 
inner workings of the system. Not that 
Diels told her things or that she asked in- 
discreet questions, for Miss Dodd found 
out that in her position discretion was not 
the better part of valor or of anything 
else, but a totalitarian sine qua non. But 
when this man began to depend on her 
company, to let her see that he was shaken, 
in fear of his own life, Miss Dodd was 
able to pierce beneath the posing and the 
obvious theatricalism, and to put together 
the isolated pieces and build a total pic- 
ture. 

Fortunately she has a good grasp of 
the fundamentals of modern psychology 
and psychopathology. Nazism and its 
leaders simply cannot be understood by 
anyone who has not. Try to analyze Hit- 
lerism in purely economic terms as the 
pure Marxians (if there are any left) en- 
deavor to do and you are left at the post. 
Miss Dodd, let me hasten to add for the 
comfort of readers who shy away from 
psychopathology, does not labor these 
points. Of Hitler she makes only two psy- 
chological observations, but one of them, 
on the authority of a noted European psy- 
choanalyst, will be extraordinarily reveal- 
ing to the student. But what she is saying 
implicitly through much of this book is 
that the psychic fuel on which the Nazi 
machine runs is sadism, or the most de- 
structive element in the human psyche, 
normally checked through sublimation and 
binding with other elements, now isolated 
and given freerein. The atrocities against 
the Jews are by now well known, and Miss 
Dodd does not overwhelm the reader with 
them. But she does give a few details of 
the actual tortures—enough to show what 
demons Nazi tactics have been able to 
train. She also makes this suggestion—it 
may be pondered by those people, for there 
are a few left, who think that “there is 
something to be said”’ for Hitler: 

“To this day I believe that, if anyone 
wants a true picture of Hitler and his co- 
horts, an evaluation of their mental and 
emotional hysteria, he should take out a 
week’s subscription to Julius Streicher’s 
Der Sttirmer. Tf he can endure any more 
issues he no longer belongs to civilized 
humanity.” 

As for the general treatment of the Jews 


it is interesting to note that, writing before 
the latest developments, Miss Dodd pre- 
dicted them. 

When Miss Dodd’s first dose of living 
under German surveillance got too much— 
for it was not long before the Dodd family 
decided that the embassy servants, or 
some of them at least, were spying on them 
—she took a vacation in Russia. While she 
holds no brief for the Soviets her descrip- 
tion of the differences between the “sur- 
face’ of life in Russia and that in Germany 
is of extraordinary interest. Of course, as 
she says, the Nazis and also the German 
Royalists are ardently hoping for the fall 
of the Soviet régime. Some of Miss Dodd’s 
acquaintances who were in the inner circle 
of the Royalists would say to her: 

“Well, if Tukhachevsky can still be as 
powerful as he seems to be in Russia, it 
is not impossible that the German Reichs- 
wehr and the Red Army can in some way 
or other find a means of realignment; a 
fine aristocrat like that cannot be a wild 
Bolshevik and consequently would be 
inclined to favor a more reasonable régime 
by which Germany and Russia could unite 
once more.” 

This sentiment, Miss Dodd adds, was 
‘naively expressed and not without guile’: 

“The Royalists were hoping that Tuk- 
hachevsky would either sell out to Nazi 
Germany or, that point being finally 
settled by a shotgun, the chaos resulting 
from his execution would mark a step 
toward Russia’s internal collapse which 
would culminate—in their minds at least— 
in the restoration of the Romanofis. The 
Nazis, of course, had a deeper laid scheme, 
though I am sure they would have ac- 
cepted temporarily the plan of the Royal- 
Istssae Ns watt 

An interesting idea and one of many 
pieces of evidence that the Russian purges, 
though admittedly evils, were perhaps 
necessary evils. 

Not the least interesting pages of Miss 
Dodd’s book deal with the “slants” of 
various diplomats and newspaper corre- 
spondents working in Germany. One is 
surprised, for instance, to learn that one 
of the New York Times correspondents, 
Frederick Birchall, is ‘‘without a knowl- 
edge of the German language’”’ and, pos- 
sibly as a consequence, “fell a victim to 
the mass hysteria at a Nazi Party Con- 
gress.’ Of the British ambassador who 
succeeded the democratic and upright Sir 
Eric Phipps Miss Dodd has this to 
say: 

“Sir Neville Henderson succeeded Sir 
Eric Phipps. He was in looks a parody of 
the facetious and suave diplomat. He 
looked like a younger edition of Neville 
Chamberlain, upon whose policy it is ob- 
vious he based his own. It was said that 
Henderson was sent expressly to assuage 
the Nazi’s wrath concerning the previous 
appointment of Phipps. In any case, 
Henderson played the Nazi game not only 
subtly but flagrantly. Everyone in the 
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diplomatic corps marvelled and gossiped 
about the ease and facility with which 
Henderson was held tight and without 
protest to the Nazi breast. He made no 
secret of his fondness for Nazi leaders—in 
fact in conversation with other diplomats 
he commended and expressed admiration 
for their real politik, their forceful hand- 
ling of the European situation. He even 
expressed, at a party, the view that Austria 
should be annexed to Germany—long be- 
fore the plan had been made. The Aus- 
trian minister was so insulted he told his 
government about it. The Austrian Chan- 
cellor sent a protest to the British govern- 
ment, Sir Neville was called home, 
severely reprimanded for being so indis- 
creet, and returned, officially spanked. 
It did not cure him; it was not intended to 
cure him. Open sympathizers of the 
Nazis were shocked at the conduct of 
Great Britain’s representative. . . 

“This change in British policy was so 
brash, brazen and disgusting that the 
Nazis knew it to be the prophecy of 
better things to come. It indicated that 
the English, even in their manners, not to 
say their intentions, had lost hold on 
themselves. The Nazis were proved right 
when they came to test this assump- 
tion.” 

Henderson, by the way, became a fast 
friend of Goering in short order and took 
the first opportunity to attend a Party 
Congress. Of course our own foreign 
services are not free from pro-Nazi in- 
fluences. Speaking of the occasions when 
her father returned to Washington to 
report, Miss Dodd says: 

“.. . the German Embassy in Wash- 
ington revealed great curiosity. Germans 
or those sympathetic to the Nazi regime 
were surely on his trail, avidly smelling 
the footprints he left behind. Strangely 
enough, several confidential messages and 
letters as well were either sneaked out 
of the State Department, copied there or 
read and reported on outside. For on 
many occasions my father heard repeated 
to him confidential matter he had given 
to this department. One is forced to con- 
clude, therefore, that, either high or low in 
this department, there are men close to 
and friendly with the fascists; or there are 
Americans sympathetic enough to dic- 
tatorships to reveal this material in an 
attempt to discredit an ambassador 
hostile to Nazi Germany, though pas- 
sionately democratic and loyal to his own 
government.” 

In a final chapter, ““What Fascism Did 
to Us,”” Miss Dodd outlines the things that 
we must do if fascism is not to get control 
of all of us. In sum they amount to the 
plea that we begin to take our democracy 
seriously: for it is threatened and cannot 
survive if it is only a pious affirmation to 
begin with: it must be a reality character- 
izing our economic and personal as well 
as our political lives. 


Llewellyn Jones. 
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Children Are Not 
Jumping Jugs 


Understanding Children, by Lewis 
Joseph Sherrill. The Abingdon Press. 
$1.25. 


The head of a rather famous church 
school when asked on what basis she chose 
her teachers replied: ‘‘On the basis of those 
in the church and parish who can be per- 
suaded that they are willing to give an 
hour every Sunday morning.” 

How teachers so chosen may groom this 
somewhat reluctant willingness sufficiently 
to pass muster beside the highly trained, 
widely experienced and often specially 
gifted educators whom the child sees five 
days a week, is the problem of this book. 
To supply quickly the theoretical side of 
modern teaching Professor Sherrill sum- 
marizes in the light of his own experience 
the substance of the past ten to twenty 
years of research, as itself summarized in 
general works still easily obtainable. To 
provide direct experience, he suggests 
that each teacher in the group make a 
friend of some one child and from meeting 
to meeting prepare a report on his chapter 
in terms of that child. 

Teaching, as he sees it, is “guiding the 
changes that take place in persons.’’ This 
in contrast to the anecdote of the old-time 
teacher who said to a restless boy: ““How 
on earth do you expect me to pour water 
into a jug when the jug is jumping?” 
Knowledge even when poured in the form 
of memory work is often tinted almost be- 
yond recognition by the glass of the second 
jug. Nor is the purpose of the Sunday 
School any longer inculcation as such, 
but ‘‘the development of Christian per- 
sonalities in a Christian social order.” 

To help children to this moral realization 
of themselves both as individuals and as 
members one of another, the teacher must 
“understand” them. That is, to guide 
changes, he must have a working knowl- 
edge of each child’s here and now. Mary’s 
edginess may rise from a strained home 
situation due to the fact that father can’t 
quite keep up with mother’s circle finan- 
cially. Or Jane may be in real trouble: her 
father has been convicted of embezzlement: 
with understanding Jane may find a way, 
without, she may drift off into a complete 
break with the outside world. And the 
here and now includes traits as well as 
environment. The teacher must learn to 
look for the introvert, the extrovert, chil- 
dren who like to think, talk things over, 
those who prefer to be doing something, 
and so on, so that he may give each a 
chance for success in the group. He must 
also observe likes and dislikes, and make 
inferences as to the child’s “‘values,’”’ the 
goals that to him seem worth effort. 

There is also the learning faculty itself 
to consider, how to make interest intrinsic 
and purpose broad, instead of depending 
upon such hazardous short-lap stimulants 


as rewards and rivalry. Children’s ques- 
tions come up in a chapter on ‘Knowledge 
and Insight,’’ behavior problems under 
“Growth of Character.’ Studies in con- 
trolled relationships contribute a back- 
bone of science to the final chapter on 
Christian fellowship. 

Professor Sherrill is dean and head of 
the religious education department in the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary at 
Louisville, Ky., has frequently served on 
the faculty of the training school at 
Montreat, N. C., and was chosen to do 
this volume in the Guides to Christian 
leadership series for his own success with 
children and his ability to share his secret 
with the student teachers who have done 
work under him. This classroom gift 
comes over into the printed page, acting as 
inspirational binder to a very usable text 
book. 

Susan Wilbur. 


How to Achieve 
Justice with Freedom 


Social Philosophies in Conflict, by 
Joseph A. Leighton. D. Appleton Century 
Company. 

The above book impresses this reviewer 
as the most valuable procurable by any 
minister who feels that his task is at once 
to prophesy, characterize, and account 
for the ways of the human spirit in our 
modern social, ethical, economic and politi- 
cal world. To this end it provides an 
elaborate, yet wise, simple, and forceful 
analysis and integration of a great mass 
of recently developed material. 

The author has summed up in his book 
his conclusions after forty years of study, 
travel, writing and teaching. He is at the 
present time professor of philosophy in the 
State University of Ohio. 

He believes the central burning question 
of our time is, How, in the face of an in- 
creasing concentration of economic con- 
trol, to secure economic justice for the 
common man without the loss of his civil 
and spiritual liberties. These liberties he 
regards as of primary importance; all else 
is only means to their realization and 
operation. The full and harmonious 
integration of the individual achieved by 
him at his best through assisting all others 
in the same task is the meaning of life. 

He reviews the rise and outlines the aims 
of the dictatorships; points out the fatal 
weaknesses in their philosophies; follows 
with an analysis of the bankruptcy of our 
economic individualism; and then, after 
considering our threefold nature as an 
animal organism, a sentient psychical 
being, and a spiritual being, proceeds to 
develop the general form of a democratic 
cooperative society in a system of inter- 
national relationship. 

Nowhere one feels is he out of touch 
with reality. He scatters the vaporings of 
the romantics and the pure theorists in 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


: 


Religion at the 
_ New York Fair 
| 


| To the Editor: 

The communication in ‘The Family 
| Circle” by Louise Lawrence White, and 
_ the quotation from Rey. D. DeF. Burrell, 

to which it refers do not get to the root of 
the matter concerning the Temple of Re- 
ligion, Inc., at the New York World’s 
Fair. 

The feature of the religious section of 
the New York Fair which disturbs some 
of the liberals in New York and should 
concern every Unitarian is the narrowness 
of the conception of religion so painfully 
evident. It is not really a Temple of Re- 
ligion, but a temple of the three faiths. 
In the temple there are to be three offices, 
one containing a Catholic priest, one a 
Protestant minister, and the third a Jewish 
rabbi, each to help the persons of his own 
faith. 

But this is to be a World’s Fair, with 
people invited from all over the world! 
And there are more than twice as many 
religious people in the world, adherents of 
other faiths, as there are Jews, Protestants, 
and Roman Catholics. 

Here comes a devout Mohammedan, 
we'll say, for there is to be a Turkish na- 
tional exhibit and some Turks are here al- 
ready. Suppose he enters the Temple of 
the Three Faiths, which office will give him 
spiritual consolation? He may have been 
at the Century of Progress or even the 
Columbian Exposition, where his religion 
was recognized, and he is under the im- 
pression that this New York Fair is a 
World’s Fair too. 

Suppose there was a World’s Fair in 
Cairo, Egypt, and an American went 
there and found a Temple of Religion 
where the only three faiths officially 
recognized were two branches of Chris- 
tianity, the Coptic Church and the Eastern 
Orthodox Catholic, and the third, the 
Mohammedan. How would an American 
Christian, either Roman Catholic or 
Protestant, or an American Jew like that? 

And if the sponsors of the New York 
Temple of Religion, Inc., replied, as their 
official circular seems to imply, that this 
is a demonstration of American religion, 
the question I would then ask would be,— 
Where then are the offices of the religions 
which are peculiarly American, the ones 


which started in the United States, such 
as the Christian Scientists, the Mormons, 
the Humanists, and the followers of New 
Thought who number millions and have 
the largest Sunday morning congregation 
in New York City? 

It is not as if the directors of the World’s 
Fair in New York had not been made 
aware of the importance of including some 
recognition of world religions in a world’s 
fair. Mr. Kedar Nath Das Gupta, the 
secretary of the World Fellowship of 
Faiths, said sorrowfully that he would not 
be permitted to hold any meetings at the 
Fair. Dr. Hume, professor of compara- 
tive religion at Union Theological Seminary 
in this city, endorsed a plan for a Museum 
of Comparative Religion at the fair, and 
recommended a competent person, Miss 
Ida M. Mellen, to have charge of it, but 
it was turned down. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes tried hard to 
get the committee to make the Temple of 
Religion of broader scope to include all 
religions, but, as he told me personally, 
the only result was that he wasn’t even 
invited to the February 9th luncheon at 
the Astor. 

The position taken by those in charge 
of the Temple has been rather peculiar. 
They have stated in their printed cir- 
culars, ‘‘There have been congresses of 
religion at certain fairs. At others, various 
religious groups have had individual ex- 
hibits, emphasizing more their differences 
than pointing to any basic unity of ap- 
proach to a non-materialistic guide to 
life.” 

To judge by the attitude already shown, 
the committee is endeavoring to unify all 
the religion at the New York World’s Fair 
by making it conform to a particular pat- 
tern. Those religions which do not agree 
with the Judeo-Christian theistic type of 
religion will not be permitted to exhibit 
at all, lest there be a discordant element. 

Incredible as it may seem in the twenti- 
eth century, the Temple of Religion really 
has, for all practical purposes, an invisible 
but official sign on the front door reading, 
“No Heathen Allowed.” 

Speaking very softly, let us remark that 
the World’s Fair that opened yesterday 
somewhere on the Pacific Coast has also a 
Temple of Religion and Tower of Peace. 
In that Temple at the Golden Gate unity 
of religion is also emphasized, but not by 
‘Sncluding out” all who are not Jews, 


short order. He knows the human being 
to which eventually our social creations 
must bow as what is potential in us becomes 
actual. His metaphysical ideas are not 
elaborated but are clearly suggested. All 
are charged with respect for the personal 
human soul as the supreme value, unless it 
be the Divine Soul who progressively 


realizes himself in the cosmic order and in 
our individual souls. 

The reviewer has read many books on 
various aspects of the general theme, but 
he knows none that is at once so com- 
prehensive, so compact, so lucid and so 
satisfying. 

C. A. Henderson. 


Protestants, or Roman Catholics. World 
religious leaders of all faiths are among the 
officially invited speakers. The vice presi- 
dents of the California fair include a Chris- 
tian Scientist and a Unitarian, and among 
the religions officially in the Golden Gate 
Temple of Religion are the Buddhists, the 
Bahai, and the Mormons. Thus it is truly 
a World’s Fair, even in its religious depart- 
ment. 

It is really too bad that the New York 
World’s Fair, which has as its particular 
chosen theme, ““The World of Tomorrow,” 
should be featuring the religious attitudes 
of yesterday in its Temple of Religion. 
Its plans reveal an appalling ignorance of 
comparative religion, an intolerant atti- 
tude toward the great world religions other 
than the Judeo-Christian theism, and a 
very provincial point of view. 

Mr. Whalen had better not show his 
visitors from foreign lands the Temple of 
The Three Faiths. They might ask him 
some very embarrassing questions. 

Some of us think that the letters “Inc.” 
in the phrase, ‘“‘The Temple of Religion, 
Inc.,” mean ‘incomplete.’ 

Charles Francis Potter. 

New York, N. Y. 


But Where Would We 
Have Our World Fairs ? 


To the Editor: 

There is a much simpler answer to the 
air menace than becoming moles; that is 
for the great big cities to break up into 
medium-sized ones. From a military 
standpoint, it is too costly to bomb civilian 
populations, unless indeed these popula- 
tions are especially timorous, except where 
they are highly concentrated as in New 
York, Boston, etc. 

It so happens that for a large number of 
other reasons, the opportunities for health, 
welfare, and the pursuit of happiness would 
be greater if our large cities were broken 
up. (See Lewis Mumford, “The Culture 
of Cities,’ reviewed in your columns last 
summer.) 

So, if people want to apply intelligence 
now, there is still the opportunity in Amer- 
ica at least for using the threat of evil as 
a means of attaining a greater good. 

Lewis Dexter. 

Belmont, Mass. 


An Early Jewish 
Unitarian Exchange 


To the Editor: 

In a recent number of The Christian 
Register, I think it was February 16, there 
was an article on the exchanges of pulpits 
between Unitarian ministers and rabbis. 

It recalled to my mind something which 
took place in New York long ago, when 
Dr. Henry W. Bellows, minister of All 
Souls’ Church, exchanged, I think on 
Thanksgiving Day, with Dr. Gottheil, 
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well known and highly respected rabbi of 
Temple Emanuel. 

I asked a nephew of Dr. Bellows, Mr. 
John Bellows, who lives in Yonkers, if he 
remembered when the exchange took 
place, but while he perfectly remembered 
the incident he did not remember the year. 
I do not either, but think it probably was 
very late in the eighteen-seventies, or 
very early in the eighteen-eighties. 

(Miss) Sarah Williams. 


Hymn Books 
Available 


To the Editor: 

We have a quantity of the old hymn 
books (Hymn and Tune Book) which we 
would be glad to give to any church or 
group which may need them, and it has 
occurred to us that, if you have room for a 
notice in The Christian Register to this 
effect, we might reach someone who would 
like them. 

Wallace W. Robbins. 


A Correction 


To the Editor: 

I am amazed to see an error that you 
have allowed in the issue for March 2. 

Near the top of the second column on 
page 144 is the following: ‘‘Christmas and 
Easter, coming as they do at the time of 
the winter equinox and the summer sol- 
stice.”’ Winter equinox should be winter 
solstice—summer solstice should be vernal 
equinox. 

I suggest that the derivation of the 
terms equinox and solstice be consulted. 

Charles A. Hobbs. 
Watertown, Mass. 


(We thank our correspondent for the 
correction and for the compliment im- 
plied in his statement that he was amazed 
to find an error in The Register. Its editor 
reserves his amazement for those occa- 
sions on which he can spot no errors in an 
issue—and other editors he knows do the 
same thing.—Ed.) 


It Is Dangerous to 
Be Too Decent 


To the Editor: 

Because we are sure your readers are 
concerned for the cause of liberty at home 
and abroad, may we call your attention to 
the plight of Eugéne Lagot, a war resister, 
who is imprisoned in La Santé, Paris. 
This courageous man has often risked his 
life to secure mercy or release for men in 
the terrible prisons of the Balkans. Now 
he is imprisoned for publishing an article 
four years ago in La Patrie Humaine, in 
which he set forth the claims of war re- 
sistance. He is accused of ‘provocation 
to non-submission of men called or recalled 
to military service or of young soldiers.” 
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La Patrie Humaine is a liberal, pacifist 
journal and Lagot was therefore addressing 
fellow pacifists and not soldiers or the 
general public. 

However, apart from technical grounds, 
the far more important question of democ- 
racy itself is the issue. Here is a man of 
courage and intelligence who has dared to 
act as a free citizen of a free land. France 
has imprisoned him. 


We urge your readers to write M. le 
Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres, Quai 
d’Orsay, Paris, France, urging the release 
of Eugéne Lagot. 

Tracy D. Mygatt, 
For Women’s Peace Union. 
Harold E. Fey, 
For Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
Jessie Wallace Hughan, 
For War Resisters League. 


Minnie Josephine Brown: A Tribute 


The following tribute to the late Minnie 
Josephine Brown was read before the con- 
gregation of the First Parish Church of 
Stow, Mass., the other Sunday by the 
minister, Rev. Arthur Heeb. The bequest 
to the church made from the estate of Miss 
Brown’s father amounted to $10,000. 

Miss Brown, said Mr. Heeb, was one who 
through many years exemplified the great 
virtue of fidelity to a trust, in fulfillment 
of the bequest of her father, William Henry 
Brown, and the wishes of her mother, 
Mary Jane Ellis Brown. 

The late William H. Brown was born in 
Stow in 1840. He was a plain, straight, 
honest and helpful citizen of this town. 
When he died in 1911 it was his request to 
his daughter that his modest estate should 
be passed on, at her death, to the First 
Parish Church in Stow and the town. 
Miss Brown was then in her fiftieth year. 
For twenty-five years she cherished in her 
heart this last wish of her father. Silently 
and without display she added to the es- 
tate. As the years went by she made her 
father’s wishes more and more a sacred 
duty. It seemed to become a pleasure for 
her to save and conserve and to increase 
the amount of this bequest to the First 
Parish in Stow. Though she did not live 
here and was known but to few of the older 
residents, she wanted this parish to benefit 
as largely as possible. Increasing deafness 
made her life in Hudson lonely, but for a 
few loyal and understanding friends. 

We regret in this parish that we did not 
know and but few remember Minnie J. 
Brown, who has remembered us so gen- 
erously. Miss Brown removed from Stow 
many years ago. Those who do remember 
the family of William Henry Brown know 
how quiet and plain and helpful they 
were. Not endowed with this world’s 
goods for many years, there was a feeling 
in the heart of this family, a regret, that 
they could not do more for the First Parish. 
This feeling grew in their sensitive hearts. 
A bequest from a relative became the 
nucleus of their estate which for a quarter 
of a century was cared for with singular 
zeal by Miss Brown after her father’s pass- 
ing. A chance remark that the family had 
done little for the First Parish, met with 
the response from Miss Brown that this 
would not always be true, must have given 
her a deep and silent sense of satisfaction. 

Today, on the second anniversary of the 
burial of Minnie Josephine Brown in 


Brookside Cemetery, where her father, her 
mother, and her grandfather are buried, 
by a vote of the members of this parish 
and through its minister we wish to re- 
member and record the virtue of fidelity, 
the guarding of a sacred trust on the part 
of Miss Brown by which we have so ma- 
terially benefited. It has already enabled 
this parish in part to paint and repair this 
church and the parsonage. When money 
like this is given to an organized society 
for the worship of God and the service of 
man, one can only say “She builded better 
than she knew.” 

May the spiritual message that breathes 
through the long years of solicitude for the 
future of this First Parish Church in Stow 
never be forgotten. Though we did not 
know her, she knew our need and be- 
lieved in our future. May the fine spiritual 
quality of this unexpected bequest re- 
main for us always a lesson and a blessing 
in the present and future years of this 
church. 


Montreal Group Gives 
“Tidings Brought to Mary” 


The Everyman Players in the Church 
of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada, a 
dramatic group devoted to the production 
of religious plays, is this spring presenting 
“The Tidings Brought to Mary,” by 
Paul Claudel. 

The playwright is one of France’s 
greatest living dramatists, whose works, 
twenty-five in number, range from a trans- 
lation from the Greek of The Eumenides 
to pietistic drama, from war poems to 
books of political diagnosis; for M. Claudel 
is a diplomat of substance, having held, 
among other posts, the French ambassa- 
dorship to the United States from 1926 
to 1933. 

“Pietistic drama” is the heading under 
which would come the play which the 
Everyman Players have selected. 

An important feature of the production 
is the incidental music which is being ar- 
ranged by George M. Brewer, who is or- 
ganist of the church and founder of the 
group. 

The play, which is to be presented in the 
church, is to have seven performances— 
nightly from March 26 to April 2, inclu- 
sive, with the exception of March 81. 
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| Revise the 
Immigration Law 


| 


At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Jamestown, N. Y., Ministerial Alliance in 
February, the following resolution, pre- 
‘sented by Rev. John Addison Leininger, 
minister of the Unitarian church and 
chairman of the Social Action Committee, 
was unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, the United States of America 
have always been a haven for the victims 
of political and religious persecution, and 

Whereas, the refugees who have come to 
our shores in the past have made an indis- 
pensable contribution to our national 
life and institutions, and 

Whereas, several of the denominations 
represented in this body owe their origins 
in this country to such refugees, and 

Whereas, the present immigration laws 
act as an effective barrier to the entrance 
of any considerable number of such refu- 
gees at the present time, 

Therefore, Be it Resolved by the James- 
town (New York) Ministerial Alliance, that 
we go on record as favoring such revisions 
and amendments to the immigration laws 
as will admit to this country the victims 
of present-day political and religious per- 
secutions, and 

Be it further Resolved that the members of 
this Alliance, as individual ministers, com- 
mit themselves to bringing the serious na- 
ture of this situation before the members 
of their own churches, and 

Be it further Resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be sent to the President of the 
United States, the secretary of state, the 
secretary of labor, the United States sena- 
tors from the state of New York, the rep- 
resentative in Congress from the forty- 
third New York district, and to the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, and the New York State Council 
of Churches. 


Children in a 
Democracy 


The governor of each state and territory 
of the United States is being invited to 
recommend a man or woman prominently 
identified with work for children for desig- 
nation as a member of the forthcoming 
Conference on Children in a Democracy, 
the first session of which will be held at the 
White House, in Washington, April 26, 
it was announced recently by Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins, who is chairman 
of the conference. 

The conference is being called by Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, who will serve 
as honorary chairman and who will pre- 
side at the opening meeting, the purpose of 
which will be to define the work of the 
conference and plan for the organization of 
committees to assemble data and prepare 
recommendations for the final session in 
1940. 


The President’s general purpose in call- 
ing the conference, and in inviting partici- 
pation of representatives of the several 
states and territories, is indicated in the 
letters sent today by the secretary to the 
various governors, which read as follows: 


“My dear Governor: 

“The President is calling a Conference 
on Children in a Democracy, to canvass 
the conditions under which children 
and youth live in the United States, the 
extent to which their personal needs are 
met, the degree to which they are being 
prepared for citizenship in a democracy, 
and the ways in which they may be as- 
sured a fuller measure of security and 
opportunity. 

“The membership of the Conference 
will be limited to persons who can par- 
ticipate actively in its work. The first 
meeting will be held at the White House 
April 26th, to define the work of the 
Conference and plan for the organiza- 
tion of committees which will be re- 
sponsible for assembling material and 
preparing recommendations. The final 
session will be held early in 1940. 

“As Chairman of the Conference, I am 
inviting you to recommend one person 
in your State for membership in the 
Conference. The person designated 
should be a man or woman recognized 
throughout the State for his interest in 
conditions affecting children, preferably 
one who has participated in a voluntary 
or advisory capacity in State-wide pro- 
grams affecting the health, education, 
or social welfare of children. 

“It probably will not be possible for 
travel expenses of members of the Con- 
ference to be paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

“Sincerely yours, 


“(Signed) Frances Perkins, 
Secretary.” 


Auer and Brightman 
to Discuss God 


“Does Religion Need God?” will be the 
subject of a symposium in which Dr, 
Johannes A. C. F. Auer, professor of 
church history at Tufts College School of 
Religion and Harvard Divinity School, 
and Dr. Edgar S. Brightman, professor 
of philosophy at Boston University, will 
take part at the morning service of the 
Community Church of Boston at Sym- 
phony Hall, Sunday, March 12, at 10.30 
a. m. Professor Auer is the author of 
“Humanism States Its Case.” Professor 
Brightman is the author of “Personality 
and Religion,” ‘The Future of Chris- 
tianity’’ and other books. He is the leader 
of the personalistic school of philosophy in 
America. 

Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, the leader of 
the church, will conduct the service. A 
question period will follow the symposium. 


Dr. Eliot Speaks at 
Brotherhood Dinner 


Over four hundred men of the Jewish, 
Catholic and Protestant faiths attended 
the sixth annual Brotherhood Dinner of 
Temple Ohabei Shalom Tuesday evening, 
February 28. The Ohabei Shalom Brother- 
hood Dinner has become one of the im- 
portant interfaith gatherings of metro- 
politan Boston. Outstanding American 
church leaders of many denominations 
have been heard from this platform. 
This year’s dinner was no exception. The 
principal speaker was Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

At the beginning of the program the en- 
tire assembly rose and stood in silence 
while Rabbi Samuel Abrams read a 
tribute to the late Pope Pius XI. 

Max J. Karol, president of the Brother- 
hood, introduced Dr. Eliot to the gather- 
ing and to the radio audience of Station 
WAAB. 

Speaking on “Our Common Heritage 
and the World’s Great Need,” Dr. Eliot 
said in part: 

“We are gathered to affirm our faith 
in democracy and to remind ourselves that 
democracy springs from religious faith. 
We protest religious persecution, but we 
are making our protest without rancor, 
without hate, because we are beginning to 
realize that hate breeds nothing but hate. 
Religious tolerance rests on the belief that 
we are all children of God, and we must 
teach this and practice it until it reaches the 
heart and mind of every citizen. It is 
not necessary to be intolerant to defend 
tolerance. I believe that we can con- 
gratulate ourselves as a nation because we 
do protest against intolerance and perse- 
cution without rancor. We stand to- 
gether on the fundamental affirmation of 
the dignity and worth of man. Out of the 
soil of your faith, out of the soil of our 
common faith, the democratic process has 
proceeded. We must reaffirm and main- 
tain that faith if we are to keep religious 
persecution out of our land, and this we 
are going to do quietly but firmly and ef- 
fectively.” 

Rabbi Samuel Abrams extended greet- 
ings and welcome to the guests on behalf 
of the Congregation of Temple Ohabei 
Shalom, and voiced a spirited challenge 
to all faiths to unite against the dark 
powers of intolerance and brutality that 
threaten civilization. 

William E. Kerrish, a prominent Catho- 
lie layman, spoke briefly on the attitude 
of his church toward the Jews, pointing 
out that ‘‘no anti-Semitism can come from 
any true Catholic pulpit, any true Catholic 
shrine, or any true Catholic radio hour, 
because such a doctrine is foreign to the 
Church. Every church owes a debt to 
Judaism. The Catholic Church in her 
liturgy says, ‘Peace be to Israel.’ ”’ 

E. H.L. 
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“Ethics in Business” Discussed in 1939 
League Partnership Project 


“How Far Can the Ethics of the Church 
Be Successfully Practiced in Business 
Today?” was the phrasing of this year’s 
Minister-Laymen Partnership Project sug- 
gested by the Laymen’s League, and on 
which sermons were preached in a large 
number of liberal churches on January 29, 
designated as “Partnership Sunday.” For 
the most part the exact wording was used 
in the sermon subjects although in some 
cases it was shortened to such titles as 
“Business Ethics,” ““Your Work and Your 
Religion,” ‘‘Business and Religion,” “By 
What Do We Live?” and ‘Bound in the 
Bundle of Life,’’ which Rev. H. Sumner 
Mitchell of Sanford, Me., described as an 
“appeal for cooperative living.” Dr. 
Horace Westwood, of Berkeley, Calif., 
chose the provocative heading: “If Busi- 
ness Got Religion, What Would Happen 
to the World?” 

In accordance with the technique of the 
Partnership Plan, initiated by the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League five years ago, 
most of the sermons were preceded by per- 
sonal or group conferences between the 
minister and his laymen, and then followed 
by a general discussion meeting after the 
sermon in which an attempt was made to 
reconcile the practical application of the 
subject with its spiritual or ethical impli- 
cations. 

That this method of interesting and 
drawing out ‘‘lay’”’ opinion on this subject 
was successful is attested by the many 
comments sent in. From Salem, Mass., 
the report was ‘‘Most successful Partner- 
ship Sunday we have observed. A lay- 
man and the minister spoke from the pul- 
pit, followed by a general forum in which 
the people all spoke freely.” 


Many More Men in the Church 


In West Newton, Mass., Rev. Herbert 
Hitchen reported a large congregation for 
the sermon. ‘“‘Many more men than 
usual.’’ Rev. Robert Raible of Greenfield, 
Mass., wrote that “Partnership service 
and discussion is always one of our best 
meetings of the year and we all look for- 
ward to it annually.” In North Easton, 
Mass., five laymen were selected to lead 
the discussion, and the others joined in a 
“free-for-all,” lasting three hours, even 
continuing after adjournment.: Medford, 
Mass., followed much the same procedure 
in its regular chapter meeting the week 
following Rev. Robert D. Richardson’s 
sermon on the subject. The employer- 
employee relationship was emphasized in 
the discussion, as this was the first year 
this chapter had participated in the Part- 
nership Plan, and therefore had not taken 
up that subject two years ago. 

In Santa Ana, Calif., the weekly ‘Town 
Meeting” program of the church was given 
over to the Partnership project the two 


weeks before and after the sermon on 
“Ethics in Business.” Rev. Randall S. 
Hilton writes from Alton, Ill., that the 
general discussion preceded rather than 
followed the sermon, as he has found it 
more satisfactory to base the sermon on 
the discussion. 


Variations on the Theme 

Other variations of the regular partner- 
ship procedure were noted, for instance, in 
Cincinnati, where Laymen’s Sunday and 
Partnership Sunday were combined—Rev. 
Julius F. Krolfifer preaching on the part- 
nership subject, and laymen conducting 
the service; and in Pittsburgh, where Rev. 
Frank E. Smith preached a series of three 
sermons based on partnership discussions 
of the topic, particularly as set forth in Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot’s book, ‘“‘Honesty.”’ 

The Ann Arbor, Mich., chapter was ad- 
dressed, on the Friday following the part- 
nership sermon, by Larry S. Davidow, 
League council member and chapter coun- 
selor; while the Morton D. Hull chapter 
of the First Church, Chicago, heard an ex- 
cellent address on the partnership topic 
by Oswell G. Treadway, also a League 
council member and chapter counselor, 
who set forth the principles of the Part- 
nership Plan, and led the general discus- 
sion afterward. Dr. von Ogden Vogt had 
preached the partnership sermon the pre- 
ceding Sunday, and had read as a scrip- 
ture lesson some passages from the article 
on “Religion and Distribution” by Ed- 
ward A. Filene. 

The Frank S. C. Wicks chapter of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., had its discussion meet- 
ing prior to the partnership sermon, and 
heard William Hapgood describe the work 
of the Columbia Conserve Company as an 
experiment with democracy in industry. 

To the direct question, ‘‘Did your group 
arrive at any conclusions?” the answer 
was generally ‘‘No.” However, in most 
cases it was felt that, as Rev. Edward A. 
Cahill of Clinton, Mass., described it, 
“Our discussion took the form of an airing 
of basic attitudes,” or, as in the First 
Church, Cambridge, Mass., ‘‘The whole 
congregation met for discussion in the 
parish house immediately after church. 
Discussion was valuable in revealing states 
of mind, but was not brought to a specific 
head.” In First Church, Dorchester, 
Mass., the verdict was: ‘‘A healthy dis- 
cussion but in no way conclusive—a 
typical debate.” In Northfield, Mass., 
Rev. Mary Andrews Connor found ‘‘vio- 
lent disagreement as well as hearty ap- 
proval’” of the points of view expressed in 
her partnership sermon. 


One Tangible Result 


As a result of the partnership sermon of 
Rev. Donald C. McMillan in Barnstable 
Mass., the group has focused its attention 


on the Cooperative Movement, and ha§S 
undertaken an investigation of the prin- 
ciples and practices of that phase of 
business. 

From Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berke- 
ley B. Blake reports that his League chap- 
ter met shortly after the partnership ser- 
mon, and although no definite conclusions 
were reached, “the consensus of opinion 
seemed to be that the ethical standards of 
business were generally a reflection of 
those of the community at large.” 

Rey. John Addison Leininger of James- 
town, N. Y., carried this idea further, in 
placing the responsibility, at least in part, 
squarely on the doorsteps of the churches. 
“Until the Church has cleaned its own 
house,” he said, ‘‘we cannot set ourselves 
up in judgment over business practices. 
Until we have made our churches self- 
supporting, so that they do not need to 
ask special discounts from business houses, 
and tax exemptions from the state, until 
ministers’ salaries are such that the form 
of charity dispensed in the name of pro- 
fessional courtesy is no longer necessary, 
we cannot claim that we are setting an 
example which business ought to follow.” 

The Clifton chapter of the Second 
Church, Louisville, Ky., sent in as their 
conclusion that ‘Business under the pres- 
ent system is incompatible with ethics.” 

On the other hand the laymen of the 
North Andover, Mass., church, answered 
the question by deciding that “‘the ethics 
of the Church in their entirety can be 
practiced in business today,” giving as 
examples the Endicott Johnson Shoe Com- 
pany and the Cooperative Movement. 


“New Deal’ Gets a Hand 


In Albany, N. Y., the discussion of the 
partnership sermon of Rev. Kenneth C. 
Walker resulted in “‘one of the liveliest 
meetings the Albany chapter has enjoyed 
in many months.” Here again no unanim- 
ity of conclusions could be arrived at, but 
if the sense of the meeting were summar- 
ized, “‘we would probably say that business 
men today are beginning to realize that 
the spirit of cooperation is a sounder basis 
upon which to conduct their business 
than the spirit of competition; that busi- 
ness today is moving nearer to the realiza- 
tion of the ethical ideals expressed by the 
Church.”’ Several of the men in this 
chapter felt that the New Deal had helped 
in this direction; in contrast to remarks 
made elsewhere to the effect that “govern- 
ment interference in business prevented 
the application of religious principles.” 

The Detroit chapter of the League par- 
ticipated in the partnership project for 
the first time, and devoted a regular chap- 
ter meeting to discussion of the topic prior 
to Dr. Augustus P. Reccord’s partnership 
sermon. The majority opinion of the lay- 
men seemed to be that “the loftiest ethical 
principles not only can but must be prac- 
ticed in business and that more and more 
the conduct of business men is approaching 
this ideal. Church and state both can 


help, one by keeping these ideals of hon- 
esty and fair play ever before the minds 
of the people, and the other by providing 
legislation which will curb the activity of 
the ‘chiselers’ who try to profit by re- 
sorting to unethical practices.’”’ As Dr. 
Reccord concludes: ‘‘The day is at hand 
when business must be based upon the 
golden rule and not the rule of gold.” 


The Golden Rule Again 


In Ware, Mass., Rev. Edward W. 
McGlenen discussed the partnership sub- 
ject at two gatherings of the men and 
women of his church. “The ideals of the 
Church,” it was agreed, ‘free from any 
theological controversy, could be best 
epitomized in the Golden Rule. Granting 
that many business men are prevented 
from putting into practice these ideals be- 
cause of a preponderance of unfair business 
practices on the part of business associates 
and competitors, the conclusion is that the 
ideals of the Church can and must be used 
in business, not alone for the success of 
business itself, but for the welfare of men and 
women in the community and in the state.” 

The Men’s Fellowship Club in Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., discussed the subject at its 
regular meeting in January, and Rev. 
Melvin L. Welke preached the sermon on 
Partnership Sunday, following the dis- 
cussion. It was generally agreed that “‘it 
was the verdict of history that it is desir- 
able to attempt to apply the ethical ideals 
of the Church to business and the affairs of 
men generally. The trend in most of the 
regulatory legislation today in this country 
attests to higher ethical standards, with 
the laggard interests in all groups doing 
the complaining against the ethics of these 
new laws. We believe, however, that it 
is important to remember that the ‘grow- 
ing point’ for the practice of the ethical 
ideal of religion is within each individual. 
No business man and no person occupied 
with the practical affairs of life follows 
literally the ethical ideal, but each busi- 
ness man and each person occupied with 
the practical affairs of life can so interpret 
the ethical ideal that he is at least as in- 
terested in creating new manifestations 
of the ethical ideal as he is in following the 
profit motive. We believe that the ethics 
of cooperation is the best kind of ethics 
in the long run.” 

Dr. Horace Westwood, preaching the 
partnership sermon in Berkeley, Calif., 
also touched upon the matter of individual 
ethics, as opposed to group or organiza- 
tional standards. Individually the heads 
of a concern may be religious, in the 
generally accepted sense, but the organiza- 
tion in which they did business was a more 
or less impersonal stockholding concern— 
an inhuman situation justified in the name 
of business. ‘Business is business, and 
capital, investment and dividends have to 
be protected. The world of business,”’ says 
Dr. Westwood, ‘reveals a cross-section of 


life, and business ethics are no higher, and 
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general. While we may legislate and es- 
tablish codes and practices, and while we 
may prosecute individual malefactors and 
corporations which offend, ultimately the 
standards which prevail in business will re- 
flect the conscience of the community. 
As long as society makes the possession of 
money and riches its standard of success, 
the possession of riches will be the chief 
thing after which men strive.”’ 

In the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., the Round Table chapter of the 
League discussed the partnership sermon 
of Dr. John Howland Lathrop, at their 
February meeting, with a panel of four 
laymen leading the discussion. ‘‘When we 
of the Christian tradition,’ Dr. Lathrop 
said, “‘speak of the application of our re- 
ligious ethics to the world of work, it can 
only mean the ethics of a cooperative en- 
terprise whose end is the common good. 
As the spokesman of religion, therefore, it 
is my duty to comprehend the good from 
the standpoint of no one group or class, 
but from the standpoint of all human be- 
ings. As laymen who profess the religion 
of the two great commandments, it is your 
duty to lose yourself in the larger life of 
mankind and to count the problems of 
‘even the least of these’ as your own prob- 
lems.” 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach of Newton 
Centre, Mass., quotes Alfred North 
Whitehead as saying: ‘‘As society is now 
constituted, a literal adherence to the 
moral precepts scattered throughout the 
gospels would mean sudden death.” Dr. 
Dieffenbach takes issue with this state- 
ment, however, with the insistence that 
“the familiar ethical principles laid down 
by Jesus do work in actual practice, and 
any rules at variance with or contrary to 
them are not practicable. In other words, 
the ethics of the churches are the only rules 
for successful and permanent business.” 

Such names and places as are men- 
tioned in this summary are only a cross- 
section selection. Each mail is bringing 
additional reports to Laymen’s League 
headquarters. This survey, therefore, is 
merely preliminary; it neither does full 
justice to the widespread interest the 
project evoked, nor succeeds in giving the 
whole truth. Enough has been said and 
written, however, to indicate that the 
Partnership Plan provides a worth-while 
technique for carrying on in the individual 
churches searching inquiries, on a co- 
operative basis, into problems. that arise 
in the day-to-day living of laymen and 
laywomen everywhere. 


Comment on the 


New Format 


I greatly appreciate the printing of 
The Register on unglazed paper, as at 
present, because I find that I can read it 
with much less fatigue to the eyes. 


Cambridace. Mass. M.L. A. 


New Frontiers Urged 
on Unitarian Club 


The Unitarian Club of Boston, now en- 
rolling 217 members, an increase of forty 
during the past three years, will have its 
fellowship temporarily enlarged when it 
holds its annual Ladies’ Night at the April 
12th meeting. Governor and Mrs. Levy- 
erett Saltonstall of Massachusetts will be 
guests of honor. William H. Pear, presid- 
ing at the February 8th meeting in place of 
President Robert Walcott, announced the 
event. 

Justice Hugh D. McLellan of the United 
States District Court, principal speaker, 
interestingly and wittily traced the de- 
velopment of the common law with respect 
to liability for injury and damage, then 
made some observations on its present 
practice and interpretation. Alfred F. 
Whitman, executive secretary of the 
Children’s Aid Association and preliminary 
speaker, spoke on the pioneering work of 
Unitarians in social service. 

No social service agency, said Mr. Whit- 
man, has ever been formed to help Uni- 
tarians, but their influence in social ser- 
vice for others has been “‘terrific.”” It was 
this that made him become a Unitarian, 
he said. 

After citing instances of Unitarian in- 
fluence, Mr. Whitman concluded: 

“The only point in talking—strictly 
among ourselves—about how good we are 
is as an inspiration and a challenge for the 


future. It is still our mission to find new 
frontiers of service. The work of the 
Social Relations Department of the 


American Unitarian Association is a step 
in the right direction. So also are the 
class in social thinking and social action in 
Arlington Street Church (Boston) and the 
Sunday noon meetings at the First Parish 
Church in Cambridge for the discussion 
of economic and political questions.” 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 


Church school at 9.45 a.m. ‘Young people’s group 
at 6.30 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Service at 11 
a.m. Sermon by Dr. Perkins. 


Week-day services, 12 noon. March 13, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson. March 14 through March 
17, Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers, D. D., The Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York City. Wednesday Ves- 
per at 5.15 p. m. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


Irresponsibilities 


He Probably Does Not Believe in 
Santa Claus, Either 

George, the eight-year-old, seized the 
first silent moment at the Sunday dinner 
table to remark: “I don’t believe what they 
told us at Sunday school today.” Asked 
what that was, he explained that the 
children had asked to inspect the boiler 
room, which request was granted, and that 
their teacher had said that ‘‘Every year 
the janitor goes through the water pipes.” 


Our Police Had Better Learn Greek 

A classically educated lady who recently 
came to live in Cambridge was invited to 
a meeting of a classical club where they 
read from Greek authors and discuss them. 
She came home and remarked: “‘Huh, Karl 
Marx is nothing to get excited about. 
You should hear what Plato says in Book 
VIII of the Republic—he knew all about 
dictators.” 


Financial Eschatology 

Even if you do not know what the word 
means, dear reader—and why should you 
when Unitarians are known for their lack 
of eschatological doctrine,—we cannot 
help discussing it. For eschatology means 
the doctrine of final things, and it is our 
own ending that is now in the balance: 
shall it be the dignified retirement of a 
man with an income of x dollars a month or 
the pathetic retirement of a man with an 
income of only one dollar a month? And 
you may hate Roosevelt as much as you 
please, but when he made recommenda- 
tions touching our future, we could not 
help being touched: and we all know what 
a sensitive place for a touch the pocket- 
book is. Mr. Roosevelt wants the Social 
Security Act to be extended to workers for 
churches, church organizations, nonprofit 
religious newspapers and so forth. It has 
all of us stirred up. Here is the dilemma: 
if we urge our fellow citizens to support 
the President on this issue, and he puts it 
over, we will all get pensions. Hurrah! 
But wait— if, ete., as before, our organiza- 
tions will have to be taxed to provide 
them—and that means less money to work 
with and possibly as a result a salary cut. 
Meanwhile, Dean Frederick D. Kershner, 
writing in The Christian-Evangelist, says 
that if ministers and church workers be- 
come eligible for old-age pensions, the sep- 
aration of Church and state is automati- 
cally ended, “goes by the board’ to quote 
him directly, and that there is no logical 
reason why the government then should 
not pay his salary also, and “such ar- 
rangements make the minister subject to 
the state.’’ With all due respect to Dean 
Kershner we think he is seeing spooks. 
The old age pension paid by the govern- 
ment to a minister would be his right not as 
a minister but a human being. The Church 
as church would not be in the picture. 
In Denmark they give government pen- 
sions to distinguished writers. Some of 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 

Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 

liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 

tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C, CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 

For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. Di 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Form of Bequest 


I give and bequeath to the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, a corporation organized under the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars. 


(If it is desired that a permanent fund shall be 
established, the amount bequeathed should be 
followed by these words: “the income only to 
be used to promote the work of the League.”) 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon Street - - - = Boston, Mass. 


THE UNITARIAN 
SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Needs your contributions to maintain 
the current pensions for our older min- 
isters. Ifyou have not yet made your 
annual gift will you not send it prompt- 
ly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass, 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


the d. w. are communists—but it makes no 
difference, they get their pension anyway. 
But so many Americans regard their 
government as a natural enemy. For- 
getting that it is only themselves. All this 
is academic, however. We have no axe 
to grind one way or the other. Pensions 
from any sources will be welcomed at any 
time and no questions asked. On the other 
hand do not ask us to do anything to get 
them: we refuse to vote Townsend or any- 
body else on a pension platform. The pen- 
sion has got to be a freely bestowed gift. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., Rev. Duncan Howlett, Sunday, 5 
p. m., Station WIXAL, 11.79 MC (25.4M.) 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Greenfield, Mass., Rev. Margaret Barnard, Mon- 
day, 9a.m. Station WHAI, 1210 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., Rev. Charles Graves, Saturday, 
9.30 p. m., Station WDRC, 1830 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., “Land of Our Fathers,” Rev. 
W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of program, Thurs- 
day, 7 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, Tuesday, 
1p. m., Station WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan Howlett, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


